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ON SOLWAY BRIDGE. 
BY G. E. MITTON. 





CHAPTER XX. (continued). 


WueEn Cuthbert Delaval said so decidedly that Loosha could not 
possibly be a Russian, his wife exclaimed, ‘ What is she, then ?’ 

‘How can I tell? Some sort of a hybrid possibly, half-French, 
half-English.’ 

‘But why on earth should she have pretended? Besides, she 
did arrive at Leith in a Danish steamer. I can’t believe she’s 
French ; she’s much more foreign than that.’ 

He laughed in his mechanical way. ‘She may be a Pole or a 
Finn. Of course they are not counted Russians now, but most of 
them were dominated by Russia until recently. The fact that she 
cannot read Russian stamps her as an impostor, whatever she is.’ 

‘What am I to do?’ 

‘Get rid of her as soon as you can.’ 

Ina thought this over for a few moments. She confessed to 
herself that it would be a relief to send Loosha away ; there was 
anxiety she would not fully face lying at the back of her mind in 
connexion with the girl. But then where was she to be sent to ? 
How did one send away a girl who had nowhere to go? Who 
would take her without a character, and what sort of a character 
could be given in the circumstances ? 

*T will think about it, Cuthbert. I should be glad to get her 
out of the house, I admit that, but it’s not as easy to do as you 
think.’ 

‘You would be glad to get her out of the house,’ he answered, 
repeating her words smoothly and evenly. ‘ Yes, I imagine so. 
It is quite obvious that Bede admires her.’ 

He had stabbed her deliberately ; Ina’s hand went out with a 
futile gesture of protest and denial, but she could not speak. 

The next morning, when Cuthbert was ready to start on horse- 
back to a meet of the hounds, braving the elements, which were still 
tempestuous, he remembered the letter which Harton had entrusted 
VOL. LXVII.—NO. 397, N.S. 1 
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to him, and asked for it. Loosha had not come down, but the 
children were there. Perdita ran to ask for it, and presently 
returned, saying that Miss Melikoff had not finished it. 

Cuthbert made an impatient exclamation, but mounted the 
waiting hack, and, saying he should be back for tea, went off. 

Ina was dreading an interview with the governess, which she 
knew she must now face. She saw Perdita off to school, letting 
her run along the lanes and country roads by herself, in pursuance 
of the policy of encouraging responsibility and good sense, and then 
went up to the schoolroom. 

‘If you will give Podge something to keep her occupied for a 
few moments, Miss Melikoff,’ she said, ‘I should like to speak to 
you downstairs.’ 

Thus she faced her fence. 

The moment Loosha came down into the dining-room, and shut 
the door behind her, she too made a leap. ‘I have to tell you that 
I have not got the letter,’ she said. ‘It was an accident, and it is 
burnt.’ 

‘The Russian letter ? ’ 

‘Yes. It is terrible for me. Last night I was so tired I went 
to my bed, and as the light is not well fixed in that room I have 
always a candle by me. I was leaning over to reach my pencil 
when I upset the candle, and before I could save it the letter was 
burnt. It is frightful! What can I now say to Mr. Delaval ? 
He looks so stern at me that it makes me afraid.’ 

* Sit down, Miss Melikoff,’ said Ina, determined on plain speaking. 
‘I do not for a single moment believe that you burnt that letter 
by accident. I believe that you burnt it on purpose, because you 
cannot read Russian, and wanted to conceal that fact from us. And 
you cannot read Russian, because you are not a Russian.’ 

Loosha’s face worked ; she put a corner of her handkerchief 
between her small, sharp teeth, and bit at it in a peculiar way, as 
if thus seeking a valve for a temper getting beyond control. 

“Answer me. Tell me the truth.’ 

‘I am not a Russian,’ said the girl, sullenly, with half-closed 
lids. She did not look shamefaced, however, or confused 

‘Then you have told us lies, and have come into this house on 
false pretences. What is your nationality ?’ 

‘I am a Pole by my father, and by my mother English—that 
was what I said.’ 

Ina was rather bewildered. To her there was not much differ- 
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ence between a Pole and a Russian, and she could not yet get a 
glimpse of any motive for such an imposture. 

‘But Poland was divided up into three parts, and one part was 
Russian until lately,’ she said, thinking that she saw daylight. 
‘Perhaps you were then technically a Russian ? ’ 

Loosha smiled a quiet, supercilious smile; to her all motive 
for conciliating this woman was at an end, but she was in no hurry 
to savour her great triumph. 

‘I was in German Poland,’ she said plainly, ‘ near a place called 
Lauenburg.’ 

‘Then why did you pretend to be a Russian ? ’ 

‘I had reasons, several of them, but one was because English 
people always like Russians, and think that noble Russians are 
ill-used, and so they are kind to them.’ 

‘ Of course you are not a Princess ? ’ 

‘I am hochwohlgeboren.’ 

‘But why did you not say you are a Pole? With your French 
and music, you would probably have been taken in somewhere.’ 

‘No one wants Poles; once they were downtrodden and 
oppressed, but now you would say to them, “ Go back to your free 
country.” ’ . 

“So you denied your own country ?’ 

‘Poor Poland, she was broken into three pieces, and has been 
stuck together, but how long do you suppose that will last ?’ 

The girl was unyielding, with no shame or sorrow for her 
hypocrisy written on her smooth face. 

‘What a snake!’ thought Ina. ‘This exposure has come just 
in time. Bede shall hear what she is really like, and then there 
will be no further danger.’ 

Aloud she continued: ‘ You will realise, of course, that you 
cannot possibly stay here after this disclosure. Whatever your 
private reasons for acting as you did, you must have known that 
when you were found out you could no longer be governess to my 
children.’ 

‘Where must I go, then?’ There was mockery, not meekness, 
in her question. 

‘How canI say? I should be willing to help you so far as I can, 
in spite of this disclosure—not, of course, to another position as 
governess, for you cannot be considered fit to associate with 
children, but in the direction of your music. You play so much 
above the average, that you could probably get work in an orchestra, 
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and take private pupils for music alone. I could write to Sir Eric 
Turnbull in Edinburgh for you.’ 

‘Then I am not to go at once ?’ 

Ina was astounded; she had expected tears, expostulations, 
protestations, even anger, but not this hardly veiled impertinence. 

‘I do not see how we can send you away until you have some- 
where to go to.’ 

After asking to have what fragments remained of the letter 
handed to her, Ina said no more, but awaited her husband’s return 
later in the day with some trepidation. 

He came in before tea, stained and muddy, and went at once into 
the study, before changing, to dash off some letter in time for the 
post. Ina followed him, and only waited until he had finished it, 
stuck down the envelope, and given it to the maid before she said: 
‘Miss Melikoff has confessed. She is not a Russian but a Pole.’ 

‘Ha! She cannot read the letter, then? I thought as much.’ 

‘Cuthbert, she has destroyed the letter.’ 

‘What ? Impossible ! ’ 

‘It is not impossible, for she has done it.’ 

‘That letter was of the utmost importance. Ido not know how 
I shall explain to Harton.’ 

‘It is maddening.’ 

‘ But how did she do it ?’ 

‘She burnt it.’ 

‘Burnt it ? And there isn’t a naked light in the bedrooms !’ 

‘She burned it deliberately in a candle. She says it was an 
accident.’ 

‘What reason does she give 2?’ 

‘None. I fancy her reason was to conceal that she knew only a 
very few words of Russian. She did read the address and the end, 
of course.’ 

‘Ah, yes.’ He turned to his desk, and selected the half-slip on 
which he had taken down the words. ‘Thisis something. Harton 
can write asking for a repetition. Meantime have her down, and 
I will put the fear of God into her.’ 

‘ It’s no good bullying her, she is as obstinate as a mule.’ 

‘Do I ever bully anyone ? ’ 

Loosha came, in answer to a message. She had hardly ever set 
foot in the study, but she looked at her employers, as she came 
forward, with defiance in her elongated eyes—which appeared the 
longer because she had a way of dropping the lids half over them. 
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‘I hear you have destroyed that letter with which I entrusted 
you, Miss Melikoff,’ began Cuthbert. ‘ Will you be good enough 
to tell me why you did such an extraordinary thing ?’ 

Loosha did not answer, but made a little movement of the head, 
which the nursery would have described as ‘ hoity-toity.’ 

‘What excuse have you ?’ 

‘T have none. It was an accident.’ 

‘You expect us to believe that ?’ 

Ina felt almost as if she had heard the girl say, ‘ It does not matter 
whether you do or not.’ Growing out of this unaccountable brazen- 
ness an unwelcome idea began to form itself in her mind. 

‘You have done a very serious thing. I am not sure that you 
could not be prosecuted for it,’ went on the master of the house. 

‘You will have to be put under the surveillance of the police, 
anyway, added Ina, allowing herself a little malice, ‘as an undesirable 
alien.’ 

‘When I marry Bede, then I snap my fingers at you both,’ said 
Loosha, suddenly. 

The bombshell she had reserved exploded between them, with 
such effect that they looked helplessly at each other. 

‘She is talking nonsense,’ said Ina, recovering herself first. ‘ Bede 
has no intention of marrying her ; I know that from his own mouth.’ 

The instant the words sounded aloud she was sorry for having 
said them. 

‘Then he told you a lie,’ said Loosha, a satisfied smile curving 
her wide, thin lips. ‘ You say I tell lies, and he does too, so we are 
a fine match, we two. He just—what is it you say ?—throw dust 
in your eyes.’ 

Cuthbert looked at his wife, and the sternness of his tone was not 
untinged with the ring of the I-told-you-so. ‘If this is true,’ he 
said, ‘ Bede shall never come under this roof again, while I live.’ 

Then he walked out of the room, and went up to his dressing-room 
to change. 

Ina, controlling herself with a mighty effort, and still incredulous, 
motioned Loosha to sit down, for she herself was no longer capable 
of standing. 

‘ You say that my brother-in-law proposed marriage to you,’ she 
began. ‘ But if it isso, why are you not openly engaged ?’ 

‘Because I would not say yes. I thought that as I was a 
governess here I had better stay as governess until he was ready. 
I could not be engaged in your house and you not to know.’ 
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* But when did he first ask you to be his wife 2’ 

‘A long time ago.’ 

‘ Before this last visit ?’ 

‘Oh yes, it was in the spring. Not the very first time, when he 
came to bring me here, but the next time he came.’ 

‘T really cannot believe a word you say.’ 

‘But it is true. That time he was leaving early before you or 
anyone else was up ; he came to my bedroom and burst in. I sprang 
up terrified, and rushed at him, and I say, “ Oh go, go! ” and beat 
him on the breast, so—so. And he say, “ Loosha, will you marry 
me? I shall not go until you promise.” Again I say, “Oh go, go . 
quick! Florence will come, and all the fat will be in the fire.” 
And he say, “ What matter? Say you marry me. Quick, say 
it now, then I go.” But still I do not say it, only I cry out, “ Some- 
one is coming.” Then he does go.’ 

The account of this extraordinary scene was so circumstantial 
that even Ina, who knew the girl to be untruthful, did not know 
how to disbelieve it. Certainly it was impossible to reconcile such 
conduct with what she knew of Bede’s character, but men are moved 
to do strange things when heady with passion. 

Beyond all this was her remembrance of his flat denial that there 
was anything between himself and Loosha, or that he intended to 
marry her. 

Tormented and puzzled, with a pain growing every minute less 
endurable within her, she asked, ‘ And since then ? ’ 

‘Since ? Oh, he has always gone on like that every time he 
comes here. He is mad of love for me. That day Mr. Hall made 
love to me, poor Bede was cracked. He got me in the conservatory 
at dead of night and prayed me to marry him.’ 

“The conservatory ? Was that when he was here last ? ’ 

“Tes.” 

‘But what were you doing in the conservatory at midnight ?’ 

‘I go there because he say he will come to my room again, if I 
do not go to talk to him there, and I do not want that, for it is not 
convenable.’ 

Vague reminiscences of the early days of her married life, when 
Cuthbert had spoken of his brother as a ‘ young rip,’ began to rise 
up in Ina’s mind. Could there be anything in it? Were men— 
those men who were not wooden blocks like her husband—really 
given to behaving like wild beasts to women ? 

Then Bede’s face, with its irresistible mingling of humour and 
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pathos, rose up before her, and the lights in his hazel eyes and the 
curves of his mobile mouth were clear in her mind’s eye, so that 
within herself she cried out in protest, ‘ No, no, not that, not Bede!’ 

Aloud she said, ‘ I cannot believe all this.’ 

‘Of what use is it, then, for me to tell you? If you do not 
believe me, ask him.’ 

‘Yes, I must do that. I will write to him to-morrow. If he is 
indeed engaged to you———’_ She stopped, for her natural inclina- 
tion would have been to add, in the solemn words of the judge to a 
condemned man, ‘ May the Lord have mercy on his soul ! ’ 

Cuthbert might be dull with the dulness of complacent self- 
esteem, but if Bede had indeed engaged himself to this alien, and 
hidden it, was he not pitiably weak, and engrained with that falsity 
which must necessarily spring from such weakness ? 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THROUGH a rain-soaked country, with the tower of Warkworth 
dimly distinguishable on the one hand, and the small mass of 
Coquet Island on the other, came Bede Delaval in the northward 
running express about four o’clock in the afternoon two days later. 
He went to the Station Inn, and hired the tumble-down car 
which now justified it in claiming a ‘ garage.’ In this he made his 
way to Dalness. 

Half-way there he noticed that the man was going by a round- 
about road, and on inquiry for the reason was told that the beck was 
over the road the other way, and ‘ nought ’ could cross. 

‘Tis raging something fearful,’ said the man, who was a bit of 
a poet in his way. ‘ Boiling and bubbling as if the Evil One himself 
was sending it doon.’ 

Just before they reached the main lodge gate of Dalness there 
stood out ahead on the lonely streaming surface a figure in a bright 
orange mackintosh. Something in the curves of the walker, who 
was going the same way as themselves, and therefore had her back to 
them, made Bede’s heart beat hard. Another moment and there 
was surety. He told the man to stop at the lodge, and, leaping out, 
hurried back with hands outstretched to Loosha. 

‘Goodness gracious to me!’ she exclaimed, standing still, with 
a demure smile. ‘So it’s you!’ 

‘Didn’t you expect me to come, Loosha, after you had sent me 
that wire ?’ 
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‘ Perhaps I didn’t,’ she answered mischievously. 

‘I would have come to you wherever I was, and whatever I was 
doing, on receipt of a message like that. Did you really want me so 
“ frightfully ” 2’ 

‘The man is looking at us; better pay him, and send him away.’ 

He followed her practical suggestion, directing the man to go on 
up to the house, and leave his suitcase there ; then they two paced 
the long gravel drive up to the front of the house. 

‘Your brother is away, and Madam is out at the Women’s 
Institute meeting,’ said Loosha. ‘She won’t be back for two hours, 
and Perdita is with her; she is to recite some poetry with another 
little girl. Podge is with Florence, so I am free.’ 

When they reached the house she led the way into the study, as 
if it belonged to her, and throwing off her mackintosh and hat, pushed 
him backwards into Cuthbert’s great armchair; then leaped upon 
his knee, and kissed him with a variety and vivacity which he vainly 
attempted to equal. 

‘ Ah,’ she said, with a long-drawn sigh, presently, nestling back 
with her smooth head against his neck, ‘ now we can talk.’ 

* But what isit, Loosha ? What has happened ? I am all in the 
dark.’ 

‘Just this; they have found out we are engaged, and they are 
ever so stern and cruel, and say that I must go.’ 

Bede’s heart missed a beat; what must Ina think of him ? 
That was the first thought. 

‘ How did they find out ?’ 

‘TI will tell you all, but first we must have tea.’ She rang the 
bell with assurance, and ordered Annie, the parlour-maid, who came 
in response, to bring tea for both of them. Of course, by this time 
she was demurely seated some feet away from her lover. The girl 
glanced at her master’s brother for confirmation ; like all her class, 
she was suspicious of ‘ foreigners,’ and not inclined to take orders 
from them. 

‘Lots of jam, please, Annie,’ said Bede, ‘and well-buttered 
bread.’ 

When it came, Loosha poured out, and not until then did she 
begin to answer his fire of questions. 

‘It was about a letter,’ she explained airily. ‘A letter in 
Russian your brother brought from a business man, and he wanted 
me to read it, and I could only read a little bit ; I never knew much 
Russian.’ 
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Bede stared at her, too much amazed to speak. 
‘Don’t make big eyes at me! I have had enough of that with 
them. I never lived in Russia—I am a Pole!’ 


‘ Loosha ! ’ 
‘It’s near enough. Pole or Russian, what does it matter to the 


English ? Most of you do not know the one from the other.’ 

‘But why did you say you were a Russian ?’ 

‘Must I go into all that again, when there is much that is so 
interesting behind ?’ 

‘ You need not tell me anything unless you like.’ 

‘But I do like to tell you heaps of things. Well, then, my 
father, he was a Pole, in what used to be German Poland, where 
I was born, near Lauenburg. He was hochwohlgeboren—you 
understand ?’ 

‘I know enough German for that.’ 

‘My mother was English, as I told you. It was quite true about 
that. She died just a little time ago, too, about three months 
before I came here, and he, my father, married again at once one of 
that sort with yellow hair and lots of jingles—oh, bah!’ Shespat like 
acat. ‘She was enough to infuriate me, and I could not bear to 
live with him ; I told him so before he did it. I said if he brought 
that cook-maid home I would go, and I did.’ 

Bede passed his hand across his brow. 

‘Then he was not killed by the Russians ?’ he asked, in a toneless 
voice. 

‘No,no; why should he be ? He was a good, respectable man, 
and never went in Russia ; he liked England and English ways, and 
always had wanted to live in England.’ 

‘Is Melikoff your real name ?’ Bede asked. 

There was a perceptible pause. ‘It is the name I choose to use 
now, for I do not want my father to catch me,’ she said at length. 

He moved uneasily. A faint smile came over his face as he 
reflected that if he were to marry her, she would surely entrust him 
with her ‘ real name,’ but that seemed of so little consequence now, 
in view of the other disclosures. 

‘Tell me what happened here when you were found out,’ he 


suggested. 
‘When I could not read the Russian in the letter, Mrs. Delaval 


accused me, said I was not a Russian and all that stuff, and I told 
her what I told you—the truth. Then she was very angry, and 
became a Madam, and told her husband, and he too was most angry. 
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They stood in here together, and called me to them as if I was a 
slave.’ She sprang up and re-enacted the scene. ‘I come in here so, 
and stood so, meek and frightened, before them. My heart it throb, 
but I clasp my fingers across my breast—so, to still it, and I say 
over and over to myself, “Do not you be frightened, for Bede 
loves you, and he will always stand to you.” Then they say 
bad things at me, and at last I get my temper up, for I have a 
temper—you would not like me to be a little meekness without 
a temper ?’ 

She was getting uneasy at his immobility and unresponsiveness, 
and she darted across, and fell on her knees before him, as he sat 
there, with his hands clasped, hanging down, head bowed forward. 
She put her arms around his neck, and called him endearing words, 
rubbing her soft cheek on his. ‘ Forgive me all my wickedness,’ 
she said. ‘ It was for love of you.’ 

He put his right arm across her shoulders, and his eyes were wet. 
The powerful attraction of her sex allurement was upon him, and 
though he knew her false, he found her pitiful, and it was his 
instinct to stand by her. 

For a long time they remained so, and at last he said, ‘ What more 
is there ?’ 

‘T told them that you and I were engaged to be married.’ 

‘Did you tell them that you had expressly stipulated I was not 
to say anything ?’ 

‘“* Expressly stipulated,” what is that ? ’ 

‘Never mind, it doesn’t matter; I wasasoftytoask. Whatever 
happens, Loosha, you and I must stand together; you are all 
I have in the world.’ 

* Ah, now you are my own dear, loving man again ; now I love 
you and feel safe for evermore.’ She crept into his arms, and sat 
there quietly. Her spirits had risen directly she knew that the 
engagement was still to hold good. 

At last the hall door shut loudly, and they gathered that the two 
had returned from the Women’s Institute. Bede stood up, and 
his heart was sick within him. ‘ Did you tell Mrs. Delaval that you 
had wired to me urgently to come to you ? ’ he asked. 

She shook her head. 

‘ Wait here, Loosha.’ 

He went forward into the hall just as Perdita vanished upstairs, 
having rushed to tell Podge of her triumph. Ina was still in the 
hall, handing wraps to Annie, and as Bede appeared she echoed 
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something Annie had said, clearly and distinctly: ‘Mr. Bede ? 
Here ?’ 

‘Yes, Ina, I am here,’ he replied for himself, coming forward, 
and holding out his hand. She did not refuse it, but took it limply 
and dropped it at once. 

‘ Will you come into the study, where Loosha is, and then we can 
talk this matter out ? ’ 

‘T will come.’ 

She waited for nothing, but preceded him as he held open the 
door. Loosha had sprung up as she entered, and now crossed over 
to Bede, and took hold of his long, hanging arm. 

‘Ina, I owe you an apology,’ said Bede, speaking evenly and 
without expression in his voice. ‘ Loosha says she has told you of 
our engagement.’ 

Ina threw off her soft felt hat, as if she could not bear even that 
to hamper her, and with an intensity of which he had not believed 
her capable said, ‘ Yes, she has told me, and I want to know why 
you deliberately—what was your expression, Loosha ?—yes, “ threw 
dust in my eyes ” ?’ 

‘Loosha and I had agreed that it would be impossible to make 
it public at once, as I was not in a position to marry her,’ he said 
steadily, as if repeating something by rote, and Ina’s hard stare fell 
before his expression. What was that quality in Bede’s eyes that 
pierced her to the very vitals ? 

“So you lied ?’ she said, and her voice quivered for all she could 
do to hold it steady. 

He bowed. 

Loosha said nothing. 

* How is it you have come here? Since all this only happened 
two days ago I cannot understand it. It was yesterday I wrote to 
you. Did you get my letter ?’ 

‘T have had no letter from you concerning this; I had a wire 
from Loosha yesterday urging me to come, and intimating she was 
in extreme distress, so I came off at once by the earliest train.’ 

‘ And she, having seen me off to the Institute, went to meet you ?’ 
Her glance took in the tea-tray with all its implications of possession. 

‘She did not meet me ; I came from the station in the hired car, 
and found her walking at the end of the drive.’ 

‘I do not know what to say,’ said Ina. ‘I must havea talk with 
you alone, Bede.’ 

At this Loosha made a movement to hang on to him, which 
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caused him to say, ‘ Anything you have to say can be said before 
Loosha, who will be my wife as soon as I can make her so.’ 

* You are aware that she is not a Russian, still less, of course, a 
Princess?’ The bitterness of her voice was extreme. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘I am hochwohlgeboren,’ put in Loosha. 

Ina ignored her. ‘ All her story was a lie, it appears. Her 
father is still alive—so I gathered from her yesterday—and has 
married again, so that to escape an undesired stepmother she ran 
away from a comfortable home.’ 

‘She has told me all that.’ 

‘To-day ?’ 

* To-day.’ 

‘Naturally, Cuthbert and I feel that we do not care to have 
anyone so full of deceit beneath our roof, or having the custody of 
the children, yet we could not turn her out when she has nowhere to 
go. I have arranged to-day that she shall have no more to do with 
the children than can be helped. I had written to you to ask what 
arrangements should be made about her, but you say you have not 
received that letter. What do you propose to do in the immediate 
future ? ’ 

“If you will not mind her staying here until to-morrow, Ina, as 
it is so late now, then I will try to discover what is the earliest 
possible date we can get married, either here or in London. Will 
that do ?’ 

‘It must do. As I expect you have heard, Cuthbert is away for 
the night. You would not have made free of his study otherwise. 
It is his house, and even in giving you permission to stay the one 
night, I feel I am going beyond his wishes. But as it is, I do not 
see what else to do.’ 

‘I myself will, of course, go to the inn,’ said Bede. ‘I was 
speaking of Loosha.’ 

Then, abruptly, Ina swept past them, and as he flung the door 
wide just in time for her unexpected movement, he saw her face 
distorted, though she hastily tried to conceal it from him. 

It moved him so bitterly that he was not far from crying himself, 
but he felt a twitch, and saw Loosha’s face beside him, radiant with 
mischievous delight. ‘It was fine,’ she said. ‘ You behaved, oh, 
so well, like a noble-born prince. Kiss me now, and I go to my 
room, and we will keep very quiet and not anger that so scornful 
Madam any more.’ 
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He kissed her mechanically, and when she had gone, and he was 
alone, he leaned over the high, rolled end of the sofa, and buried his 
face in his arms. Never, not even after that awful day on the 
bridge, had he felt depression enter his soul as it did now ; it rolled 
in on him in endless black clouds, as if it were a palpable thing. It 
reared itself above him like a towering column of black smoke ; he 
breathed it, choked in it, died in it, but he could not get rid of it, 
look which way he would. There was no hope in the future, in this 
world or the next. 

So deep was he in his misery, as he lay there bowed over that 
sofa-end, he took no count of time; he did not know that Annie 
came in, took away the tea-tray, and went out. 

Bede was a great favourite with the servants, and Annie, in 
particular, was devoted to him. 

Annie was not old as years went, but so firmly engrafted on the 
Delaval stem that what ‘the family’ did or said or suffered was 
more to her than the doings of her own folk. She had been born, 
educated, and confirmed in Dalness village, where the Delaval name 
was paramount above all names, and where, even in the near 
neighbourhood of the subversive and iconoclastic pit doctrines, 
the feudal feeling still lingered. She had been in service with the 
present owners of the property since their marriage, and knew far 
more about their attitude to one another, and their most private 
concerns, than they could possibly have suspected. 

When Annie had set down the tea-tray in her own spotless 
pantry, she did not at once begin to clean the tea-things and put 
them away ; she stood in deep thought, then quietly passed up the 
back-stairs to her mistress’s room. 

Ina was surprised to see her, for it was not Annie’s business to 
be upon this floor after lunch-time. 

‘What do you want, Annie ?’ 

‘If you please, mum, Mr. Bede—— ’ 

‘What of him ?’ 

‘ He’s in the study all alone, and it’s my belief he’s that wretched 
he might go and drown himself.’ 

As there was no answer to this she hurried on apologetically : 
‘IT wouldn’t have been so bold as to mention it, mum, not in a general 
way, but with Mr. Bede——’ 

‘Very well, Annie.’ It was dismissal and forgiveness, so Annie 
went, having discharged her mission. 

Ina was far from being her usual equable, cheerful, indifferent 
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self ; her face worked, her fingers knotted themselves spasmodically ; 
she was living in every fibre of her being. Fibres that had long 
comfortably ceased to vibrate, finding no stimulus in the everyday 
life she led, were throbbing as a finger throbs when restored to its 
normal temperature after being chilled to deadness. Her pain was 
so terrible that she could hardly endure it. 

Bede engaged to that girl! That remorseless, heartless, 
untruthful girl! The utter misery of it ! 

Yet Bede had lied to her—how could she care any longer what 
happened to him, so that he got out of the house and out of her 
sight and life as soon as possible ? 

Over and over again she traversed the same ground: Loosha’s 
story ; Bede’s practical admission of its truth as to the relations 
between her and him. Then she recalled with an added pang the 
sincerity with which he had assured her there was nothing between 
him and Loosha. She had trusted him then. 

She began to suspect that why he had kept away from Dalness 
so long was because he could not face her, knowing the falsity that 
lay between. Yet, in spite of all this, the look on his face, the pain 
in his eyes, the wistful sincerity, and, yes, purity, of his expression 
spoke for him against this terrible story. 

It was a fight between faith and evidence, and faith was the safer 
guide for one whose nature was not wholly material. There must 
be some explanation, she thought at last. Bede was shielding 
Loosha, and taking the lie upon himself perhaps. 

After some time she grew calmer ; by the illumination of faith 
alone she was beginning to see more clearly. She did not believe 
that Bede had ever been in Loosha’s bedroom; that was pure 
fabrication on the girl’s part ; as for the greenhouse episode, it was 
probable that Loosha had inveigled him there or found him there, 
and that she had besieged him to the utmost extent. In spite of, 
or perhaps because of, her own husband’s passionless nature, Ina 
had exaggerated ideas of the overwhelming nature of sudden 
temptation on the natures of some men, and if Bede had made the 
irrevocable slip, goaded to madness by this unscrupulous girl, she 
asked herself could any one blame him very deeply ? 

This seemed to her the most likely explanation. He had spoken 
the truth when he had affirmed he did not intend to marry her, but 
since then, possibly in the greenhouse, Loosha had so worked on 
him that she had secured him, and he could not now, in honour, 
repudiate her. He had admitted, indeed, that he would marry her 
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as soon as was possible, and in admitting that, to Ina it seemed that 
he had admitted all. But her feeling now was not wrath against 
him but commiseration for the ruin he had brought upon his future. 

Acting under an impulse, she went downstairs, and softly opening 
the study door, then closing it behind her, she went forward to the 
sofa and laid her large, shapely hand on the bowed shoulder of the 
young man, with a gentle pressure which conveyed all that she might 
not express in words. 

He turned his face up to hers for an instant, then drawing down 
her hand kissed it. 

So they stayed silently for a while. 

‘ Bede,’ Ina began at last, in a voice that shook a little, ‘ there is 
noneed for youto goout. Itissuchanawful night, too. Stay here.’ 

He shook his head, though as he did so the windows rattled 
wildly, and a moaning gust hurried past, carrying with it grape-shot 
of small twigs and hard, dead evergreen leaves, which whirled against 
the darkened panes. 

‘If you must go for the night, at any rate stay here for dinner. 
I cannot face it all by myself.’ 

He pulled himself together ; when Ina spoke so, the worst was 
over. He was forgiven. She understood, then, that he had not 
lied deliberately. In the nature of things open explanation was 
impossible between them, as he could not implicate his future wife, 
but Ina apparently had found the courage to believe without proof. 

He spoke formally, but they understood each other. 

“It is very good of you, Ina. Very well, then, I will stay.’ 

As he said it, he knew that it might be the very last night he ever 
passed beneath that beloved roof, for, once married, he would again 
be exiled. 

As Loosha had obviously now to be recognised as the future wife 
of the heir-apparent, she was instructed to come down to dinner, 
and in order that the ordeal might not be more than the fortitude of 
the hostess could endure, Perdita was added to the party, that with 
her unconscious talk something of the extreme awkwardness might 
be averted. 

Perdita was full of excitement about the water being out over 
the road ; the Dalness beck, it appeared, had never so misbehaved 
itself in her short time of remembrance. She and her mother had 
not been warned about it on leaving the village hall, and had driven 
straight to the brink of the black flood, which extended some way on 
each side of the old stone bridge. 
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Then their lights gleamed on the black, oily, flowing water, and 
they discovered it for themselves. Ina was for going back to the 
village and starting off again on the longer and safer road, but Perdita 
had urged her to try to get through. 

“It can’t be so very deep, mother,’ she said. ‘I know, because 
I come across the bridge every day, and I am much higher than the 
side walls, and the water is not up them more than half-way.’ 

So they had driven in, and as the water grew deeper there was 
an anxious moment as to whether the engine might not stop. 

‘It would have been lovely,’ said Perdita, with a sigh. 

‘Your ideas of what is lovely are quite peculiar!’ Bede said. 
‘They seem to include being in the middle of a cold, black flood.’ 

“It’s so exciting, and nothing ever happens exciting in daily 
life.’ 

‘You'll get more than enough by the time you're thirty.’ 

‘ Anyway, we did get through,’ said Ina. ‘ How did you manage, 
Bede ?’ 

‘ Bamlett insisted on coming round from the start,’ said Bede. 

‘He would, and perhaps it’s better ; his engine stops if it sees a 
leaf rolling about,’ said Perdita, with scorn. 

Loosha behaved very well; she showed no sign of impertinence 
or triumph, spoke when it was natural to do so, but talked little. 
Her manner to Mrs. Delaval was particularly good. After dinner 
she played. As Perdita sat on her uncle’s knee she whispered to 
him, ‘ Why can’t she make just a little music with her soul when she 
makes it so beautifully with her fingers ? ’ 

He hushed her up quickly. 

Loosha took her to bed, and soon after Ina followed, making an 
excuse for going so early. Torment was in her soul, for she realised 
what would happen later when those two were together. 

For some time Bede sat on alone in the drawing-room, where he 
was freely permitted tosmoke. He had not been alone in this room 
since he could remember rushing to it as a hiding-place when any- 
thing upset him as a small boy. It was very seldom used in those 
days, but always kept dusted and in order. It had been to him at 
that time a room of mystery, with a faint aroma of some personality 
that was soothing to him haunting it. This he connected with his 
mother’s picture. Now some of the furniture had been changed, 
but the old Chesterfield sofa, re-covered in modern cretonne, was 
still there. Once he had dived under it, and hidden himself 
so securely that no one found him until the morning. That had 
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been when he discovered that his dearly loved nurse, who had been 
‘away ’ for some time, would never return, as she had started on 
that last and longest journey of all. 

The small-shelved walnut bookcases, the gilt, circular, convex 
mirror, in which the whole room was reflected, these were still in 
place, but he himself had been thrown violently out of his place, 
for he was about to marry Loosha, a girl who, whatever her fascina- 
tion, had a wholly alien outlook on life, and a different code from 
that of himself and his house. 

However, there was this satisfaction, she had behaved well, very 
well, that evening, in circumstances which must have been peculiarly 
difficult to one of her quick temperament ; a girl so tactful and 
adaptable must surely soon learn all that he could teach her. 

Then, before he kn2w she had come into the room, Loosha 
was upon his knee. [ie held her firmly while he praised her 
behaviour. 

‘Yes, I was very goo., It wasallfor you; I see you want me to 
be nice to her. Perdita does not yet know—the little thing! Oh, 
la, la! that will be to me a great enjoyment to tell her while I look 
at her face.’ 

Bede moved uneasily. 

‘I think I had better tell Perdita,’ he suggested. 

‘Just as you please. I am a good wife. I say always “ just as 
you please” in the English phrase. Isn’t it funny, I have always 
said I should like to marry an Englishman, and now I am going to.’ 

‘ By the way, where did you learn to speak French so fluently ? ’ 

‘ At the school in Switzerland, there we speak French all the time, 
so I am become fluent, but I like it not. In Switzerland there are 
hills and hills ; in my own country, where I was born, it is flat, you 
can see miles and miles of prairie, with thousands of the little oxen 
with huge horns, like your Scotch cattle, only black ; bad they are, 
and will run at you, too.’ 

* Are there no trees ?’ 

‘But yes! Forests, thick, so thick that no one goes into the 
interior, only the huntsmen to seek the deer. But one day, if you 
go and push through the undergrowth into the long arcades, you 
break the spiders’ webs as thick as elastic. Oh yes, you laugh, but 
it is all true.’ 

‘What else do you do?’ While she talked thus he forgot the 
overshadowing anxieties, and felt only that this warm, sweet body 
he held was to be his own. Hungry he had been for one who should 
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be his own, dependent on him, looking to him, and now that highest 
crown of a man’s life was to be his. 

“Speared eels by moonlight in the ditches,’ returned Loosha, 
promptly. ‘Splash! In you go, in your excitement, all slimy mud, 
ugh! And the little goose-girls called Gretchen and Milcha run 
and kiss the hem of your gown, and above the houses there are little 
texts, but not in Polish, oh no, the Germans not allow that—— ’ 

‘Surely the texts are in Polish now 2’ 

“Yes, but I forget, I speak of when I was a little girl. But for 
all that now I care not, for I am becoming English wholly, and your 
wife will be a real Englinderinn. Perhaps some day, too, we shall 
have this great house—no, no—there, I will not say it. So careful 
I will be. Always, I know by your face what you like and what 
you don’t like. I will not even speak to Alfred Hall, that stupid 
man who would give all of his ears to marry me—— ’ 

Bede laughed. ‘ You can talk to Alfred Hall as much as you 
like,’ he told her. ‘I shall not be jealous.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE TICHBORNE CASE. 


Iris more than fifty years since the Tichborne case was not merely 
the sensation of the day, but divided both educated society and the 
proletariat of that period as acutely as the most controversial 
political problem. ‘To anyone who peruses a résumé of the evidence 
it seems incredible that so obvious an impostor could have not 
merely put up so good a fight, but also have persuaded a number of 
people, many of whom were by no means hopeless fools, to find the 
money to pay for the prolonged litigation that took place, money 
they confidently expected to get back with interest when the man 
in whom they believed succeeded to his heritage. The true story, 
which explains much that has been hitherto inexplicable, has, I 
believe, never before been related. It was told to me by the late 
Mr. Llewellin, J.P., of Upton House, near Poole, who had heard it 
from the family lawyer when he bought the Upton estate from the 
Tichbornes a great many years ago. All connected with the story 
have now passed away, and I have the permission of Mr. W. W. 
Llewellin, who has succeeded to the Upton property, to make the 
story public. 

The story of Roger Tichborue himself up to the time of his 
supposed death is well known. He was the elder son of James 
Tichborne, who was himself the third son of Sir Henry Tichborne, 
Bart., the head of one of the oldest Roman Catholic families in 
England, possessing large estates in Hampshire. The eldest son 
had only daughters, and the second, Edward, who took the name of 
Doughty on inheriting estates in Northampton and Dorset, succeeded 
to the title. He had only one surviving child, a daughter Kate. 
The third son, James, married a girl named Henriette Felicité, whose 
mother was French. Her father was a Mr. Henry Seymour, of 
Knoyle, Wiltshire. The parents had omitted to go through the 
marriage ceremony. James Tichborne had two sons, Roger, born 
in 1829, and Richard. Although the heir-presumptive to great 
estates, James Tichborne and his wife were not too well off. They 
lived mostly in Paris, where Roger was born. He was practically 
brought up in France until 1845, when he went to the famous 
Roman Catholic seminary at Stonyhurst. He was there until 
1849, when he joined the Carabineers. Though barely twenty, he 
fell violently in love with his cousin, Kate Doughty. The feeling 
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was not entirely unreciprocated, but her parents were greatly 
against the marriage. For some reason, possibly because he had a 
collection of the novels of Paul de Kock, they conceived the idea 
that Roger Tichborne’s morals were not what they should have been. 
Also the young couple were first cousins, and the Tichbornes being 
staunch Roman Catholics, this was an almost insuperable barrier to 
their union. As his love affair was not running as smoothly as he 
could have wished, Roger Tichborne decided to go abroad for a time. 
He saw Kate Doughty and bade her farewell on June 22, 1852, and 
sailed for Valparaiso in 1853. Before leaving England, he left a 
sealed packet with his friend and legal adviser, Mr. Gosford. This 
packet was destined to play an important part in the trial that took 
place many yeurs later, the claimant being challenged to say 
what was in it and being unable to do so. On April 20, 1854, 
Roger Tichborne embarked on the Bella, bound from Valparaiso 
to Kingston. The vessel was never heard of again. Wreckage 
bearing her name was washed ashore, and it was assumed that she 
had gone down with all hands. The will left by Roger Tichborne 
was duly proved, and leave to assume his death was granted by the 
courts. His father, Sir James Tichborne, who had succeeded to 
the title and estates in 1853, died in 1862, and was succeeded by his 
surviving son Richard, who was a profligate and died in 1866. His 
wife bore him a posthumous son. About 1863 the widow of Sir 
James Tichborne started advertising in the Australian papers for 
her son Roger, and in 1865 Arthur Orton, alias Castro, appeared on 
the scene. He went to a man named Gibbes, as directed in the 
advertisements, and said he was Roger Tichborne. His statement 
was accepted and he proceeded to England to prosecute his claim 
to the Tichborne estates, with the result that he eventually got, not 
the estates, but a long term of penal servitude. 

To the world the claimant has always been known as Arthur 
Orton, the youngest son of George Orton, a butcher of Wapping. 
George Orton in the early part of the nineteenth century had a 
prosperous business, but for various reasons it decayed, and having 
a large family to provide for, means to augment the family ex- 
chequer had to be sought. In 1833 Mrs. Orton obtained a post as 
housekeeper at Upton House, near Poole, in Dorset, then owned by 
Sir Edward Doughty. Although she had already borne a number 
of children, she was still an extremely attractive woman, having 
married young, and James Tichborne, the younger brother of the 
Baronet, became enamoured of her. Morality was never a strong 
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point in the Tichborne family. Dazzled no doubt by what she 
regarded as the honour done her—difference in rank meant far more 
in those days than it does now—Mrs. Orton yielded to the impor- 
tunities of her aristocratic admirer. The result was Arthur Orton, 
nominally the son of a Wapping butcher, really the illegitimate 
son of the heir-presumptive of one of the oldest baronetcies in 
England. Long years afterwards, when Upton had passed into other 
hands, the new owner was looking over papers that had been left 
with the property, and he came across a letter from Mrs. Orton 
thanking James Tichborne for a substantial douceur sent on the 
birth of the boy. From his earliest childhood this boy’s mother 
used to tell him he was not as other members of his family but was 
really of noble birth, a story he boastfully repeated as he grew older. 

At the age of fourteen Arthur Orton went out to South America, 
where he remained some time. He acquired much information 
regarding the country and its people, knowledge which served him 
in good stead when many years later at the famous trial, claiming to 
be Roger Tichborne, he was rigorously cross-examined as to how he 
had spent his time in that part of the Antipodes. After a stay of 
some years hereturned to England. Then he went out to Australia 
and set up as a butcher at Wagga Wagga under the name of Castro. 
He married a woman who was a Roman Catholic and adopted that 
religion. The fact that he was a Roman Catholic was considered by 
those who believed in him to be a strong point in his favour. 

Sir James Tichborne succeeded to the estates in 1853 and died in 
1862. After his death advertisements were put into the Australian 
papers asking for information about Roger Tichborne. It has 
always been said that this advertising was the act of a mother 
distraught with grief at the loss of a much-loved son. This was not 
the case, and if it were, it would not explain why eight years elapsed 
between the disappearance of Roger Tichborne and the appearance 
of the advertisements. The truth was that strong rumours reached 
the family that there was a man in Australia, which was then 
very sparsely populated by Englishmen, who was a harmless 
imbecile and unable to give an account of himself or say who he 
was, but who appeared from his talk and manners and from what he 
did say, to be a man of birth and breeding, and of good family. 
It was thought that the advertisements might result in this man 
either coming forward himself or being brought forward, and it 
would be possible to see if he were Roger Tichborne. The agent of 
Lady Tichborne was a man named Cubitt, and he had a sub-agent 
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named Gibbes, who did not know the cause of the advertisements 
but only knew that Roger Tichborne had disappeared and was 
being advertised for. 

One day Arthur Orton, alias Castro, appeared before Gibbes at 
Wagga Wagga and said he had come in answer to the advertise- 
ment. He did not at first say straight out that he was Roger 
Tichborne, but, being encouraged by the attitude of Gibbes, he did 
so in the course of the interview. Asa matter of fact it is practically 
certain that Roger Tichborne did not go down in the Bella, but was 
picked up clinging to some wreckage. Shock and exposure had 
destroyed his intellect and memory and left him a harmless imbecile, 
unable to remember who he was or give a reasonably coherent 
account as to how he came to be out in the sea, manifestly the sole 
survivor of an ocean tragedy. That a quantity of wreckage, 
undoubtedly that of the Bella, was floating about is certain, because 
it was the finding of this wreckage which was taken as conclusive 
evidence that the Bella had foundered with all on board, when 
probate was granted of the will of Roger Tichborne. It is not by 
any means improbable that there were originally several survivors 
clinging to the wreckage, all but one of whom were swept away and 
drowned. The castaway thus rescued was taken to Australia, and 
was for a time in the asylum at Paramatta. As he was perfectly 
harmless he was let out, and wandered about doing odd jobs. 

After a time he met Orton, alias Castro, and the two became very 
friendly. Although Roger Tichborne did not know who he himself 
was, he had vague memories of what had happened in his past life. 
At times he would be extremely garrulous, telling story after story 
of his boyhood and youth, at times his memory seemed to go and he 
would say nothing. Arthur Orton, alias Castro, was a very astute 
gentleman. His fencing under cross-examination extorted admira- 
tion from the opposing counsel. Seeing the advertisement in the 
papers, and putting two and two together, he came to the conclusion 
that his garrulous friend of weak intellect was really Roger 
Tichborne. 

At first his idea probably was to have taken Roger Tichborne 
home to his family and to have lived comfortably for the rest 
of his life on the pension he had no doubt would be given to him. 
Later on, as he became more and more acquainted with Roger 
Tichborne’s past, the idea occurred to him that it would be quite 
feasible to pass himself off as Roger Tichborne and so get the title 
and estates for himself. His mother had often impressed on him 
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that his true lineage was really very superior to that of a butcher. 
The advertisements showed that the family had reason to believe 
that Roger Tichborne was somewhere in Australia and would appear 
from there to claim his own. He accordingly went to see Mr. 
Gibbes, the person who, the advertisements said, should be first 
communicated with. It is probable that when he went to the 
interview he was not quite sure whether he would say that he had 
found Roger Tichborne or claim to be Roger Tichborne himself. 
So he began by producing a copy of the advertisement and saying 
he had come on account of it. Rather to his surprise, Gibbes at 
once jumped to the conclusion that he had come to say that he 
was Roger Tichborne, and accepted him as the long-lost heir. If 
Gibbes had merely listened to what he had to say and then asked 
him a number of questions, he would in all probability have never 
put forward his claim at all. But Gibbes’ action decided him. If 
an attorney, as Gibbes was, could be so easily persuaded to accept 
him, why not the whole world? The story of how he came home, 
and how his claim failed, and how he was sentenced to a long term 
of penal servitude, is well known. Two things absolutely did for 
him, apart from a number of minor ones. The first was that he 
could not speak a word of French, and Roger Tichborne had been 
brought up in France and spoke French more fluently than he spoke 
English, and the second was that he did not know what was in the 
sealed packet that Roger Tichborne had left with Mr. Gosford, his 
agent at home, when he started for America. It really concerned 
the disposition of certain property to the Roman Catholic Church. 
The claimant took a blind shot and said it was record of the fact 
that he had seduced his cousin Kate Doughty. This lady, who at 
the time of the trial had become Mrs. Radcliffe, went into the 
witness-box and indignantly denied the statement, which, apart 
from its mendacity, was an extremely foolish one and calculated to 
injure his claim. Roger Tichborne was a gentleman, and gentle- 
men do not seduce the young ladies they are going to marry. If 
they do happen to do so, they carry the secret to the grave. 
Throughout the case the claimant knew that Roger Tichborne 
was alive in Australia, and the trustees who were defending the 
case on behalf of the infant son of Richard Tichborne had a very 
shrewd suspicion that this was the case, a suspicion that had been 
aroused partly by the rumours that had come home, and partly 
by the knowledge the claimant had on certain matters, which he 
could only have learnt from Roger Tichborne. If the evidence is 
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examined, it will be seen that much of it was to the effect that the 
claimant bore a strong resemblance to the Tichborne family generally, 
and had certain traits borne by other of its members. Officers 
of the Carabineers, about whose veracity and honesty there could 
be no question, went into the witness-box, and deposed that, while 
they could not say for certain that the claimant was Roger Tichborne, 
yet he was uncommonly like what he might have become. The 
claimant was a huge, fat man, but thin, slight men become fat some- 
times when they are middle-aged. Some years ago I was dining 
at Snowdon, in Simla, and I told Sir Charles Monro, the Commander- 
in-Chief, the story of thecase. He said that in his youthful days he 
had a friend in the Carabineers who met the claimant, and was so 
impressed with the truth of his story, corroborated as it was by 
knowledge of things that only Roger Tichborne could have known, 
and by the strong resemblance that the claimant bore to the 
Tichborne family, that he lent him two hundred pounds, to be 
repaid when the claimant succeeded to the estates. 

If Arthur Orton had been properly defended in the criminal 
trial by a really able lawyer instead of by Dr. Kenealy, whose 
main idea seems to have been to insult the judge as often as possible, 
it is very probable he might have escaped conviction. A clever 
counsel would have taken the line that he had unfortunately failed 
to prove conclusively that he was Roger Tichborne, and the prose- 
cution must now prove conclusively that he was not. He would 
have pointed out how impartial witnesses had testified to the fact 
that he had every appearance of being a Tichborne—and what more 
could be expected after all these years ?—and he certainly knew 
things that only Roger Tichborne could have known. Counsel might 
very likely have raised doubts in the minds of the jury as to whether 
there was not a possibility, after all, of the claimant being what he 
claimed to be and so obtaining his acquittal. When Mr. Llewellin 
was told the true story, he was also told the name under which Roger 
Tichborne was believed to have gone in Australia, and just before 
the conclusion of the negotiations for the purchase of the Upton 
estate, he happened to see amongst a list of passengers one of this 
name. Being alarmed, he hastily wrote to his solicitors not to do 
anything further until he had satisfied himself that this was not 
another claimant. He was reassured, as the lawyers told him that 
the trustees, fearing another claimant or possibly Roger Tichborne 
himself, had got an Act of Parliament passed declaring the baby, 
Sir Henry Tichborne, to be the lawful owner of the estates. 
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IN THE HIMALAYAN JUNGLES. 
NATURE'S DRAMATIC STAGE. 


BY GEORGE HOGAN KNOWLES. 


The starry-plumed bird, and the elephant herd, 
And the bee as he murmurs along ; 

The rush of the hind with a panther behind, 
And the monkeys in language strong ! 

The bounding stream and the pool all agleam 
Where the gorgeous flies buzz and dip ; 

The mahseer’s splash, and the spoon and the dash, 
And the rattling reel and the slip ; 

The tiger’s roars when you're lying out-doors 
At night—and the wild flowers’ scent ! 

The sambur’s bay, as he hurries away, 
And the moon-light glint on your tent ; 

Are things, 

Kclipsed by no sphere of health, study or cheer 

On which man’s soul may be bent. 


In the glorious month of January, with its sensational nip in the 
air of Indian frost and magic, I was once invited to a ‘ special shoot ’ 
by my brother-in-law, Mr. B. A. Rokeby, the Forest Officer. I was 
tutor at the time to a young Raja who was included in the invita- 
tion, and whom I took along with me. He was a minor of about 
nineteen years of age, under the Government Court of Wards 
Department. Mr. Rokeby’s forest division was situated in the 
lower hills of the Himalayas, and the shoot was organised by him 
in conjunction with a great friend of his, a Colonel in the Indian 
Army, whom I will call Colonel H. The Colonel was a wonderful 
all-round sportsman, with expert knowledge of ‘ shikarcraft’ and 
keenly interested in natural history. He and my brother-in-law 
had much in common to bring them together in the hunting field, 
and I looked forward to a most interesting holiday ; for I knew that 
with those great sportsmen and kindred spirits the shooting of 
animals—but for sheer necessity—would be put very much into 
the background, and in the foreground would rise another great 
opportunity to see wild animal life and to study the great drama 
of the jungles. 
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In the matter of big game hunting, where there is so much 
to interest one in ‘ nature study,’ there is nothing so disappointing 
as to find one’s jungle companions bloodthirsty shooters who vie 
with each other in that unsporting and unintellectual ambition 
to secure a ‘ boastful bag,’ with all its petty jealousies and noisy 
pretensions. In this great department of ‘Sport,’ shooting and 
hunting, there are two distinct classes of sportsmen of opposite 
extremes :—the avaricious type who takes the jungle in his tour 
to shoot all he can, and who sees nothing; and the extreme true 
type who takes a tour in the jungle to see all he can, and who 
shoots nothing. This last-defined class, highest in degree, leads 
on to the various degrees of true sportsmen who shoot, more or 
less, but always with the greatest discrimination, showing con- 
sideration for life of every description ; a sentiment which should 
be borne in mind by every sahib beginning a career in India, 
or in any other part of our wide Empire where opportunities for 
big game shooting are presented. 

At our first encampment, where we spent about ten days, wild 
elephants seemed to be numerous, and had become a nuisance to 
timber merchants and their carters for some weeks before our 
arrival. An exceptionally big rogue elephant that had apparently 
been turned out of the herd, and seemed to be everywhere, had 
caused a general panic in camp; and, as the shooting of wild 
elephants is strictly prohibited—unless a particular rogue be 
declared a public danger by special notification in the Government 
Gazette—we decided to shift camp to another hunting ground. 
On one occasion, shortly after our arrival, Mr. Rokeby had a narrow 
escape from the tusker. He was taken by surprise, without a gun 
or rifle in his hand to fire off in the air. As a rule, wild elephants 
are easily scared by gunshots or any unusual noise, and with 
simple precautions one is ordinarily quite safe with a firearm. 
But, as the Indian ‘shikarry’ says, ‘The jungle is the jungle, 
and one never knows what danger might be lurking.’ 

For hunting and marching we had four trained elephants lent 
by my young Raja’s estates and other Indian landlords; but as 
we intended to keep to the main forest roads for our ‘ headquarter ’ 
encampments, Mr. Rokeby brought out his trap and horse for an 
occasional luxury ride. 

Colonel H. was accompanied by his chief servant, Bahadur 
Khan (valiant leader), a wonderful major-domo. This fellow, 
who had recently joined the Colonel’s service, was a great 
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braggart, though an attractive character, with the air of the smart 
Mussulman trooper. His moral sense seemed to be a little warped, 
but he was true to his salt. He professed great admiration for the 
Raja, and praised him unstintingly for his refined taste and good 
things. This affable factotum seemed to be particularly struck 
with—and in fact quite envious of—a handsome silk turban 
beautifully embroidered with gold, which the Raja prized and wore 
on certain occasions. 

Having heard that our ‘dak’ runners, who were bringing our 
post and supplies from a distant railway station down in the plains, 
had arrived at a range outpost six miles away, and had fallen ill, 
Mr. Rokeby had, early that morning—our last day at this particular 
camping ground—sent off Bahadur Khan in the trap to fetch the 
things. This great factotum had begged to go, and the Colonel, 
desiring to test his servant’s capabilities, suggested that he might 
be sent. The relieving party, who were all Mohammedans, con- 
sisted of Bahadur Khan (the major-domo), the syce (groom), and 
the groom’s mate. Bahadur Khan had been entrusted with a 
gun, but with the strictest orders that it was to be used only for 
defensive purposes—to fire in the air should the rogue tusker or 
any other wild elephants be met with and become obstructive. 
Servants are never allowed to shoot and disturb the ground; the 
shooting of game, moreover, being strictly regulated in the Govern- 
ment reserved forests. The trapper was a steady old horse, 
accustomed to the jungles ; and as a watch was being kept by the 
forest staff on the rogue elephant—who, only the previous day, 
was reported to be suddenly conspicuous for his absence—there 
was no cause for any anxiety. But Bahadur Khan had been 
instructed that, on his return journey—if there should be any fresh 
news of the tusker being anywhere in the neighbourhood of the 
main road—he was to commandeer two forest guards from the 
range outpost to accompany him back, driving at a walking pace 
in order to keep together in a party. 

As already mentioned, it was our last day at this forest encamp- 
ment ; and a day in the jungles crammed with more thrills I have 
never known. It was a beautiful morning when we sat down to 
chota-hazari—about two hours after Bahadur Khan had driven 
off in the trap—and, as news had been received that shoals of 
‘mahseer’ (the Indian salmon) had come down into the crystal 
pools of a delightful hill river that encircled our picturesque 
encampment—lying in a green valley surrounded by dense forest- 
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clad hills—we decided to spend the forenoon playing the wily 
‘“mahseer.’ The Colonel chuckled with delight. He was a great 
fisherman and, among other accomplishments, a connoisseur in 
everything pertaining to the table. He promised us a sumptuous 
fish banquet that memorable night, served up with mayonnaise 
sauce of his own recipe; and it was not long before the four of 
us—the Raja in great spirits with rifle in hand to keep guard while 
we angled—were opening out our flies and spoons on the melodious 
banks of rock-tossed spray and swirling pools, the site selected 
being about a mile away from the small forest bungalow and our 
tents. 

We had been fishing for about an hour with great success, when 
suddenly we heard stampeding behind us, and turned round to see 
a sambur stag, with magnificent antlers, making a dash for the 
river, pursued by six or seven of those bloodthirsty little ‘ dacoits’ 
of the jungle, the wild dog. The chase had apparently passed 
quite close to our encampment. The stag, whom we let pass, 
plunged into the rushing waters and disappeared on the opposite 
bank. We drove off the dogs, that returned in the direction of 
camp, and instructed the Raja—to his great delight—to follow the 
dogs and shoot them. We picked up our rods again, and shortly 
afterwards heard two shots fairly close to camp. We hoped that 
the Raja had done to death at least one of those mischievous little 
fiends who are so destructive to deer life. 

Another two hours or so were spent in the delightful thrills of 
throwing the fly and trailing the spoon, when, suddenly, we were 
again disturbed by an uproar of voices, and to our surprise beheld 
all our camp servants racing towards us with dishevelled turbans 
flying in the air. A forest peon in khaki uniform and a green turban 
was leading the excited, gesticulating crowd. We had forgotten 
all about the Raja, who had not returned. 

‘The mad tusker! Killed, all killed—five people and “ tum- 
tum ”’ and horse hurled over precipice ! ’ 

We gleaned all this to our great alarm from the spasmodic 
cries of terror as the servants approached. Reeling up hurriedly 
and leaving our tackle and game-bag to our attendant present, we 
heard what the peon—who seemed to be the cause of all the trouble 
—had to say. Though this peon had only recently joined the 
Forest Department he was intelligent and sensible. He reported 
excitedly that he had come through the forest on to the main road 
leading to camp, and about two miles from our encampment 
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had just seen the trunks of five bodies, all hideously mangled, lying 
by the roadside; that the ‘tum-tum’ and horse had been hurled 
down the precipice. He said that the monster rogue elephant, 
besmeared with blood, was standing in the middle of the road 
gloating over his terrible work. ‘I stalked cautiously down to 
the valley to escape detection,’ he said, ‘and hurried here to camp 
to give the dreadful news.’ 

‘Be careful,’ said my brother-in-law unable to disguise his 
agitation. ‘ Are you sure you're not depending upon your imagina- 
tion for the facts ?’ 

‘It is the solemn truth,’ swore the peon, ‘or may I, too, be 
annihilated this instant.’ 

He stood up convincingly to a hurried cross-examination, and 
though we could hardly give credence to the report—knowing how, 
more often than not, even the best of Indian menials were given 
to excessive exaggeration—yet we received a shock brimful of 
dread, lest a tragedy, however less in scope, had really occurred. 
It looked as if Bahadur Khan and his party were on their return 
journey, and that the five people included the two forest guards 
who had apparently been commandeered. 

‘My poor major-domo,’ sighed the Colonel. ‘ Let us hope there 
is some mistake and that this is not the poor fellow’s first and last 
experience of the jungles.’ 

While we hurried along to camp, I made inquiries about my 
young ward, the Raja. It seems he had shot a jungle dog, and 
on hearing the peon’s dreadful news had insisted upon going on 
ahead (to the place) in company with two of his private servants. 
On hearing this, I was greatly perturbed, as I was directly responsible 
to Government for my young ward’s safety. He came from a 
fighting family who could boast time-honoured traditions, and I 
knew he had it in his blood to throw his glove to death itself, and 
stand up, single-handed if need be, to tusker or tiger. 

On reaching camp we found the whole place deserted. Our 
‘shikar’ elephants with their mahouts and charkattas (mates) 
were all out. Elephants fetch their own fodder, and when not 
under orders for a hunt are out during the forenoon. Many bullock- 
carts for baggage are kept on hire during an itinerancy, and all 
the drivers—most useful men in the jungles—were also out, grazing 
their bullocks. Even the inevitable camp rag-tag and bob-tail 
were absent. 

In the circumstances, if the rogue elephant had tasted human 
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blood and had become a fiend incarnate, a crowd to make a noise, 
in addition to firing off guns, was strongly indicated, and we turned 
with an appeal to our household servants. Our corpulent cook, 
who was enthusiastically active up to that moment, collapsed with 
sudden spasms of colic. The other servants dispersed quickly, 
complaining of low fever, headaches, and bilious attacks. They 
were sure some dreadful epidemic had suddenly seized camp. The 
forest peon went after them heroically, with great assurances of 
being able to rally them. He disappeared in the direction of the 
servants’ encampment, calling out, ‘Friends, the Hazoors (your 
masters) are going to risk their lives, would you desert them 2?’ 
But that was the last we ever saw or heard of that peon again, and 
in due course his name was expunged from the Forest Department 
pay-roll. 

Our anxiety at the peon’s behaviour—of apparent panic—had 
greatly increased. We felt that, had there been no truth in his 
statement, he would have come along and attempted to argue out the 
matter, and would cheerfully have faced a reprimand rather than 
lay himself open to instant dismissal for desertion. Scarcely had 
we armed ourselves with guns and rifles and started off, when we 
heard two shots in the distance which seemed to come from the 
direction of the tragedy. The main road wound along steep hill- 
sides, with the river rushing below us through a vast gorge. Along 
some bends of the road bare precipices yawned to a depth of about 
a thousand feet or more, and the three of us—alone—hurrying at 
our fastest walk, discussed the danger of suddenly meeting the 
rogue tusker round any such ugly corner—wild elephants and 
carnivorous animals finding the forest roads most convenient. 
We heard a third shot and, after covering a few hundred yards at 
the double, we suddenly came face to face with one of the Raja’s 
servants—beating his breast and calling out ‘hai hai!’ (a wailing 
exclamation). He fell at our feet in breathless terror, and moaned 
out that the sight was awful! 

‘What sight ?’ inquired Mr. Rokeby in hoarse, anxious tones. 

‘The arms and legs of four people scattered all over the road, 
and one poor forest guard rolling in agony and crying out for help ; 
and,’ he added, trembling, ‘the Raja is standing bravely facing 
the blood-stained murderer. I bolted off to call you. Quick, 
Hazoor, or there will be another death !’ 

Terribly agitated, we left the man kneeling where he was and 
quickened our pace to a run. We had proceeded about half a 
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mile further on, halting now and again for breath, when just round 
another bend of the road we met the Raja’s second servant. He, 
too, fellat our feet. ‘ I was hastening to you,’ heshrieked. ‘ Quick, 
Hazoor! the Raja has been seized by the elephant, and I heard 
my young master exclaim “‘ You brute!” The two forest guards 
and Bahadur Khan are lying there torn to little bits, the syce is 
rolling in agony, terribly wounded, and the brave mate is limping 
back to camp with an injured leg. You will meet him round the 
next bend.’ 

Truth or lie, we knew not; but being in a state of doubt, we 
had to do our utmost, and with what energy we had left we tried 
to sprint. The Colonel and Mr. Rokeby kept up wonderfully for 
their advanced years, close to my heels; but we were soon out of 
breath. While resting for a few moments, we suddenly heard some 
rustling on the hillside above our heads, and glanced up surprised 
to see the injured (groom’s) mate skipping down a slope, as active 
as a wild goat. The moment he alighted on to the road and saw 
us he tried to break back, but we seized him. 

‘Now, you'll just speak the truth,’ said Mr. Rokeby severely. 
‘Has any one been killed, and is the Raja in danger ?’ 

‘One poor forest guard is a mangled corpse,’ said the mate in 
tragic tones, putting up his hands in the attitude of prayer. ‘The 
other guard is wounded. The brave Raja drove the mad elephant 
off the road, but fainted after the effort. I left in haste to call you. 
The wounded forest guard is trying to persuade Bahadur Khan 
and the syce to come down from off a high tree, where they climbed 
up and tied themselves to boughs with their turbans, lest they 
should fall if fear benumbed their limbs.’ 

We had heard before of such amusing safeguards being practised 
in India by city inhabitants when scared in the jungles. The mate 
assured us that the horse was lying dead at the bottom of the 
precipice, but that the trap, with the wheels in the air, was safely 
balanced on a giddy ledge just below the road. All this news was 
certainly less dreadful, and we began to breathe more hopefully, 
though still obsessed with considerable anxiety, as it was quite 
possible that someone had bitten the dust if a close encounter 
with the rogue elephant had taken place. We made the mate 
return, taking care that he walked in front of us; but he, too, 
proved to be a shabby deserter. Keeping about thirty paces 
ahead of us, he suddenly dived into the jungle where the valley 
sloped gently, and we saw him no more. But, some weeks later, 
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he wrote to Mr. Rokeby from his native village suggesting that 
the groom should be sacked for cowardice, and that he, the badly 
treated, misunderstood mate, should be favoured with the post. 

Continuing at what remained of our best speed, we had covered 
a further mile or more of the winding road—of good width for the 
hills—when we suddenly heard excited exclamations and, to my 
great relief, we came face to face with the Raja smoking a cigarette, 
with his gun ready to fire off if necessary. Behind him stood the 
Colonel’s great major-domo, Bahadur Khan, who came forward— 
bare-headed—and saluted, d la militaire ! 

‘What’s the trouble?’ jerked out Mr. Rokeby, panting and 
addressing the Raja. ‘Has anyone been harmed by the rogue 
elephant ?’ 

‘No rogue elephant,’ announced the Raja, highlyamused. ‘ All 
quite safe.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed the Colonel with a strong suspicion of 
disappointment in his voice. ‘No rogue elephant! no one killed ? 
No one even disabled, wounded, harmed—nothing ? ’ 

‘Well,’ said the Raja, laughing and pointing to the hill-side, 
‘the groom up that tree is slightly scratched.’ 

‘Good!’ exclaimed the Colonel as he collapsed against the 
hill-side. Mr. Rokeby and I followed the Colonel’s example, the 
Raja flopping down in sympathy with us and laughing merrily. 
A few moments’ rest, however, revived our spirits and opened to 
view the humour of the whole occurrence—one of many farces in 
which I have taken part on the jungle stage of comedy. We lit 
cigarettes to soothe our parched throats, and looked around. A 
short distance down the road the trap and horse loomed up, 
dangerously near the edge of a cliff, but quite intact—the old 
four-legged philosopher resting in his harness, with his ears in the 
normal position of contentment! True it was that one man, the 
groom, was tied up to the bough of a tree. While he was being 
unfastened by the forest guards, our attention was drawn to an 
incident that developed into a grand finale. The valiant Bahadur 
Khan—who had apparently taken up his position under the tree 
after saluting us-——began to taunt the unhappy groom for 
cowardice. 

‘I suppose, said the major-domo with a sarcastic bite, ‘ you 
are an upholder of the old Indian proverb that “ it is better to live 
than to die in heroism’”’; as in the one case—you’ll argue—one 
might be of some help to one’s companions in trouble, while in the 
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other, one could be of none! A fine face you’ll have to show to 
our noble masters when you come down.’ 

We could not refrain from laughter, while the major-domo, 
apparently taking our hilarity for approval and applause, coughed 
loudly with satisfaction, and was about to chide the poor groom 
again when Colonel H. summoned Bahadur Khan to our presence. 
The Raja then explained to us what had happened. 

The party were on their return journey, Bahadur Khan having 
brought along the two forest guards from the outpost, though the 
road had been reported safe. It appeared that a wild cow-elephant 
with a tiny calf had been seen on the wayside, and though the 
animals had hurried away down the road in the direction of camp, 
they had left the party behind them in a great panic. The mate 
had disappeared up the hill-side, while Bahadur Khan and the 
groom had entreated the two forest guards to help them up a tree, 
and bind them fast with their turbans. The Raja said that within 
the first two miles—the place having turned out to be about three 
miles from camp—his two servants had deserted him, first one and 
then the other; and that, proceeding by himself, he saw the wild 
elephant and calf coming down the road and he frightened them 
away with a few gun shots. He said that he continued alone down 
the road, shouting out to the party till he reached the spot. It 

seemed that the two forest guards, on being questioned aside by 
the Raja, had confessed to him that, on hearing his shouts, Bahadur 
Khan, thinking that rescue was close at hand and ashamed of 
being caught tied up a tree, had got them (the guards) to untie him 
quickly, and made a great show of bravery when the Raja appeared. 
Bahadur Khan, it seemed, had been deaf to the entreaties of the poor 
groom and had actually given orders—being in charge of the party 
—that the unfortunate fellow should be left tied up for exhibition. 

The Colonel then ordered Bahadur Khan to produce his turban 
for our examination. 

By this time the groom had been brought down off the tree 
and, on hearing the Colonel’s order, he took it upon himself to act 
for the major-domo, who began to look crestfallen. Dashing off 
suddenly, the groom came back with a gorgeous silk turban !— 
delighted, apparently, at the opportunity offered to retaliate on 
Bahadur Khan. 

‘By my ancestors!’ exclaimed the Raja in Hindustani, ‘ may 
I be buried alive if that’s not my best ceremonial turban.’ 

We roared out, and shook with laughter at this turn of affairs, 
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the groom and the forest guards joining in. Wiping away tears of 
laughter, my young ward turned with an appeal to the Colonel. 

‘Don’t sack Bahadur Khan,’ he implored; and, expressing 
himself in Hindustani, added: ‘ He is a character that’ll keep us 
delightfully alive throughout our tour. I suppose he merely 
borrowed my turban for a little peacockery out of camp.’ 

After a severe reprimand, the Colonel ordered his major-domo 
to restore the turban—carefully washed and ironed—as soon as 
possible to the Raja. We then drove back to camp and sat down 
at once to a thoroughly enjoyable, though late, lunch. 


In the afternoon Mr. Rokeby and the Raja went down again 
to fish, while Colonel H. and I, anxious to explore some unbeaten 
tracts of forest, set out riding on a single-pad elephant to revel in 
the delights of a quiet stalk. The Colonel sat in front, near the 
mahout, while I had the more comfortable seat behind him, 
commanding the rear outlook as we jogged along. 

We take a course due north. In front of us, high and massive 
rise the northern range of dark green mountains—great giants 
that peer over each other’s shoulders with bare, shaven summits 
set with flashing brilliants of amber and purple hue, where the 
soft, golden rays of blue-tinted winter pick out exposed rocks. 
Our way to the dense forest that stretches down from the vast 
mountain slopes and covers the interminable valleys to our 
immediate front lies across a low formation of hillocks, clad with 
high sambur grass and straggling trees. This dry, rolling ground 
seems to be well stocked with pea-fowl that fly up suddenly— 
sometimes from under the trunk of our elephant—with a loud 
rustling and flapping of uncouth wings. So disturbing becomes 
this frequent nuisance that our elephant, though a steady female, 
gets her nerves upset. Suddenly, near her hind legs, where the 
bird had been lying close, a beautiful peacock rises with a crashing 
noise, flaunting a long tail in full, starry plumage. This is too 
much for the elephant, who swerves to one side, trumpets, and bolts. 
Helter-skelter we fly downhill—for an elephant can travel, occasion- 
ing great discomfort and danger to the riders—straight for a low, 
open glen where the grass is shorter. Using the flat part of his 
hooked spike on the elephant’s head, the mahout brings her to 
a standstill near a clump of bamboos, but not without considerable 
difficulty. While at the halt, trying to calm down the elephant, 
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we suddenly hear close by—just on the opposite side of a hillock 
to our right—the alarm cries from some ‘cheetal,’ the graceful 
Indian spotted deer. Some carnivore we know it is certain to be, 
trying to stalk the quick-scented deer—a tiger, perhaps, or a panther ! 
The elephant standing still instinctively, quietly we wait, with 
rifles ready and bated breath, commanding the open glen in case 
the animal, whatever it may be, should break across. Suddenly 
we hear a stampede of deer, breaking away opposite to our position. 
A short interval of silence follows, breathlessly expectant, while 
the Colonel and I strain our eyes and ears in every direction ; but 
we can neither see nor hear anything! We are about to move 
round again, to look for the disturbing carnivore, when suddenly 
the disappointed roar of a panther awakes the seemingly slumbering 
jungles. Jungle fowl cackle, flutter up and speed away over the 
glen. Rising heavily and thundering on to tree tops, numerous 
pea-fowl raise their cat-like “meows’ and shriek in a discordant, 
ear-splitting chorus. With ringing clicks of wing startled green 
pigeon shoot over our heads ; and flights of noisy parrots cross and 
recross over the trees. Expecting the panther at any moment 
to emerge silently somewhere close by, we wait patiently till the 
roaring ceases and the jungle bedlam dies away. When all is still 
we move the elephant forward to take up a fresh position, when, 
to our surprise, we see a poor, limping hind cheetal get up from 
under the bamboo clump standing like a great fern in front of us. 
Our elephant’s slight rustle through the grass has apparently dis- 
turbed the hind. She seems to be badly hurt or wounded—possibly 
by some small carnivore unable to kill her—and, looking pitifully 
in our direction as if expecting to be sprung upon by the panther 
—of whose proximity she seems to be undoubtedly aware—she 
staggers forward, limping along slowly as if in great pain. We 
follow behind quietly in hopes—before putting the poor creature 
out of her misery—of catching the panther in flagrante delicto, 
should he happen to be hidden somewhere close by and see her. 
Deer seldom look higher than their own level on the ground ; 
and, seeing the grass move and hearing the occasional rustle of our 
creeping elephant behind her—for a panther is often careless in his 
stride if he considers his prey an easy catch—it seems evident that 
the hind cheetal thinks the spotted carnivore is on her track, and 
she struggles hard to keep out of range of a sudden rush. We have 
followed the poor hind over a hundred yards when, heading straight 
for some dense jungle, she suddenly becomes alert and, to our utter 
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astonishment, bounds off with a kick in the air as lively as a Derby 
three-year-old winner in the pink of condition. 

‘Wah!’ exclaims the mahout. ‘What miracle is this? 
Allah, ho Akbar!’ (God be praised !) 

‘Some camouflage,’ whispers the Colonel to me, reprimanding 
the elephant driver for raising his voice. ‘I have an idea; back 
we must go to that bamboo clump.’ 

In the greatest excitement we turn the elephant round and, 
after considerable searching—so cleverly did the hind cheetal 
zig-zag us about and confuse our direction—we at last locate the 
spot. Making the elephant sit down the Colonel and I jump off 
her back, and there, to our surprise and wonder, in a tuft of grass 
under the bamboo clump lies a glossy, tiny baby cheetal scarcely 
a day old! 

Apparently thinking the panther was coming on to them, the 
poor mother cheetal had jumped up, pretending to limp and be an 
easy prey, in order to draw the panther away from her young one ; 
risking her own life in the daring camouflage. Science has made 
but small strides into the deeper mysteries of the great jungles. 
It is a life full of wonder, with its hidden, multifarious activities— 
a life almost as mysterious as the invisible world that, in the interests 
of our present day, is being explored with indefatigable perseverance 
by our great modern spiritual scientists. No one may even hope 
to enter the theatre world of the jungles and behold even a few of 
the countless screens raised in turn, without first paying the high 
fee for the indispensable passports; the purest quality of good 
‘intention,’ self-sacrifice, and unremitting patience. We were 
well rewarded for withstanding the temptation to round up the 
panther at once when he roared and to try to shoot him. 


Suddenly, a fair distance away to our left, we heard a sambur 
stag’s alarm call, and it was apparent that the panther had taken 
that direction. Covering up the baby cheetal carefully with grass 
and leaves, we hurried off in the direction of the baying sambur, 
little dreaming that we were to be so fortunate again as to be eye- 
witnesses to another thrilling camouflage. We lost the direction 
of the sambur, who had stopped calling, and had proceeded about 
half a mile when we heard the noise of shaking branches on ahead, 
and knew we were approaching monkeys— the black-faced Hanuman 
of ancient Indian legend. We stalked up very carefully, as deer 
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are invariably to be seen grazing under monkeys, who throw down 
tender leaves and fruit. We kept away from the particular trees 
in order not to disturb the happy family of monkeys, but within 
range of a good view. Some clusters of grass and a few large grey 
rocks were scattered about the foot of the trees. Some monkeys 
were on the ground, some squatted on the rocks—all engrossed in 
eating. Those on the trees who could see our elephant seemed to 
approve of our unobtrusive presence. After a prospective survey 
Colonel H. drew my attention to a large dog monkey sitting on the 
ground huddled up, with his back to us. The spot chosen seemed 
to be a cunning one, under shelter of a rock near the foot of a tree, 
with some tall light grass which could be used as a screen, partly 
surrounding the animal. Owing to his frozen attitude we were 
particularly interested in him. Watching this fellow closely, we 
suddenly noticed a slight lifting of his hitherto imperceptible tail, 
that seemed to be too straight and dark-coloured for a monkey’s 
curled appendage, and we immediately became suspicious. But, 
as evening was approaching, the light was most deceptive ; besides 
which, knowing how quick monkeys are at spotting their enemies, 
we felt sure that they would know if any danger lurked near them— 
giving their wonderful alarm cry that never lies—and we should 
have put aside our suspicion had there been even a gentle zephyr 
blowing. But it happened to be unusually still, and we discussed, 
sotto voce, the possibility of monkeys becoming so absorbed in their 
feeding as to lose sight of danger for the time being when there 
was no movement of air to carry a warning, monkeys being as much 
dependent on the sense of smell as on the faculty of sight. Ina 
family together, particularly when feeding and off their guard, there 
are always at least two or three monkeys detailed for sentry duty, 
ready to give the alarm cry should they sense danger ; but on this 
occasion the sentries, if supposed to be on duty, were evidently 
overcome by the temptation of the luscious fruit and were grave 
offenders against the trust of their fellows. I have no doubt but 
that the delinquents were severely punished afterwards, for suddenly 
a breeze sprang up from the direction of the huddled-up creature 
under our suspicion. 

Immediately there is a great commotion in the Hanuman en- 
campment. In the fading light deafening alarm cries—loud, 
hoarse coughing—ring out, while our elephant simultaneously 
gives the indication of the close proximity of some dangerous 
carnivore by beating her trunk on the ground. The place is now 
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alive with rushing and scrambling grey creatures, coughing in 
spasms and darting up tree trunks. From the shaking and rattling 
branches overhead the steadier and deeper nasal chorus of alarm 
echoes through the far jungle, warning other monkey families and 
arousing the sympathy of those ubiquitous alarmists and scandal- 
mongers of the jungle, the pea-fowl, who join in with their raucous 
flourish of trumpets from every point of the compass. 

In the noise and confusion the mahout is trying to keep our 
elephant steady, when suddenly we see a big, belated monkey dashing 
blindly for the tree, at the foot of which lies the rock and our marked 
animal. In the flash of a second, with elastic ease the deceptive, 
huddled-up creature unrolls and sweepsround. There isa terrorised 
ery from the monkey, followed by sudden, complete silence ; then 
comes the faint, muffled sound of a tussle, and a few seconds later 
the realisation of the tragedy amidst a worse bedlam! Up goes 
the Colonel’s rifle, and breathlessly I wait till a spot of blue flame 
in the dusky light brings a crashing bark, silencing everything but 
the shrieking pea-fowl. 

It turned out to be a female panther. We did not think that 
she was the same animal that had roared during the earlier incident 
that evening. Leaving the poor monkeys to bury their dead, we 
padded the ‘bag’ and found our way back to camp by the dim 
light of a half-moon. But that we saw the panther’s clever 
camouflage—simulating the appearance of a monkey—we could not 
have believed it possible. 


Before dinner that memorable night Colonel H. had found the 
time to prepare his promised mayonnaise sauce, and we were half 
through some wonderful fish courses—the result of the day’s angling, 
which gave the camp a treat as well—when we heard excited con- 
versation going on outside among the peons and the cartmen who 
were loading the advance carts for the night march. The Colonel’s 
major-domo came rushing in to say that Mr. Rokeby’s two milch 
cows and a calf, that was about two days old, had been carried off 
by somebody or something. Mr. Rokeby had received confidential 
official information that some ‘ dacoits’ had been traced by the 
police as having escaped into the jungle—a harbour for them—in 
our direction. Thinking it quite possible that these dangerous 
outlaws had slunk into camp and committed a theft, we armed 
hurriedly and went outside. 
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The young Raja—who had had his dinner in his own caste 
fashion—was surrounded by a crowd, listening to what the cow- 
boy had to say. The boy was most emphatic about having seen 
a ghost, an awful-looking creature, dancing under a sal tree at the 
back of the cow-house. All our Hindu servants and followers were 
seized with superstitious dread. It looked like a trick on the part 
of the ‘ dacoits ’ to give the thieves time to get away, and we were 
moving off to see if there were any truth in the report of the theft 
when a mahout came up from the elephant lines to say that he 
had just seen the two cows grazing near their encampment. How 
long the cows had been out of their house he could not say, but he 
had looked into the shed and the calf was not there. This put 
quite a different complexion on the matter. 

The crowd supported the cow-boy, whom they knew to be 
innocent and truthful, declaring the calf’s kidnapper to be a ghost. 
The great Bahadur Khan was again in considerable evidence. He 
expressed his opinion that a ghost was merely an optical illusion, 
whereupon the Colonel, much to the Raja’s amusement, ordered 
him to lead the way with a lantern. Leaving the cow-boy—who 
was too frightened to come along—and the crowd behind, we 
proceeded to the cow-house, situated in a lonely spot a little apart 
from the main encampment. The Raja was carrying a second 
lantern behind us. 

The front door of the cow-shed was open, and the small calf 
was not in its little mud square on the right-hand side of the room 
where it was kept at night. On the left-hand side of the room, 
broken ends of grass-made ropes were attached to the pegs where 
the cows were kept fastened. It was apparent that some animal 
had entered and carried off the calf, frightening the cows who had 
broken loose. 

With due precaution we proceeded to the sal tree, some thirty 
or forty paces behind the cow-shed, and Bahadur Khan was ordered 
to lift his lantern up higher. As he did so he suddenly gasped, 
turned on his heels and bolted, dropping his lantern in his panic ; 
for there, robed in white, behind the tree trunk—the deceptive 
beams of a dull moon giving the vision a ghostly appearance—a 
strange, narrow figure, half risen from the ground, as if trying to 
struggle up to an upright position, swayed from side to side like 
a young, slender-limbed Hindu widow bemoaning the loss of her 
departed lord. 

‘It tsa ghost—an ill-omen ! ’ whispered the Raja to me excitedly. 
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Rubbing our eyes as if they had suddenly played us false, we 
stared in utter bewilderment at the desolate figure, so dread yet 
pitiful in its aspect, and, for a moment or so, we too caught the 
spirit of the panic, glancing pale-faced at one another. Then 
silently the Colonel took the lantern from the Raja’s shaking hand, 
and directing the light downwards on to some obscure shadows, 
there came gradually into view a huge, dark length of body—as 
thick as a giant creeper—working on the ground in slow muscular 
movements. 

‘A python!’ exclaimed Mr. Rokeby. 

We immediately stepped nearer, and to our great astonish- 
ment saw the big snake’s head that had apparently somehow got 
through a tearina large, gleaming white cloth which was partly wound 
round his fore-length, draping the horrid reptile in an extraordinary 
manner! We shot the brute at once and tried to solve the mystery. 
He was gorged and was undoubtedly the culprit who had swallowed 
the calf. He had evidently been trying to rid himself of man’s 
encumbering garment by struggling and swaying as he raised 
himself. 

More lanterns were brought as the camp crowd now gathered 
round us. Bahadur Khan, who had recovered from his panic, 
helped to retrieve the white cloth, and suddenly held up a wonder- 
ful length of something which, though mud-stained and torn, was 
all silk, embroidered with gold. 

‘Bury me again—alive,’ said the Raja, ‘if that’s not my best 
silk turban !’ 

We held our sides and roared with laughter; the crowd dis- 
persing discreetly, trying to suppress their outbursts of merriment. 

‘But how the—the—could it have happened?’ exclaimed 
the Raja in amazement, joining in our laughter. ‘ My allowance 
from the Court of Wards,’ he said, turning to me, ‘ will have to be 
doubled in the jungles to meet such subsidiary expenses.’ 

Bahadur Khan said that, as instructed, he washed the turban 
carefully and put it out to dry on the top of some high grass standing 
in front of the cow-shed; but he admitted having forgotten all 
about it. The cow-boy said that when night came on he picked 
up the turban, noticing that there was a tear in the centre of it, 
and thinking it to be somebody’s loin cloth—as the light was dusky 
—he took it inside the cow-shed. As he had been called to help 
load the night carts, he hung the turban hurriedly across the two 
short upright posts that stood on either side of the entrance leading 
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into the calf’s mud-square. The boy said that the turban slipped 
down the posts and got caught about half-way down by nails 
or something ; but he let it remain where it had fallen and hurried 
off, leaving the front door of the cow-shed open till his return for 
the night. It appeared that some three hours later the boy came 
back with a light, and while searching for the cows he saw the ghost 
under the sal tree. 

We examined the narrow entrance leading into the calf’s 
‘sanctum,’ a rough square made of mud walls about three feet 
high. Two short bamboo posts stood on either side of the entrance, 
and, true enough, more than half-way down the posts some nails 
protruded about a foot off the ground. More than half the width 
of the turban must have lain on the floor, blocking the entrance 
into the mud square. 

We could only surmise that the turban got torn in the forenoon 
by the ill use to which it was put during the wild elephant adventure, 
and that the python, having slipped into the cow-shed when no 
one was about, frightened the cows, who bolted out of the house. 
In going after the calf the python must have got entangled in the 
hanging turban, having managed to get his head through the 
tear either on entering the square or on his departure, after 
swallowing the calf. Folds of silk would readily cling to the slimy, 
viscous surface of a snake’s skin, so that the more the python 
struggled the greater must have been his dilemma! It was one 
of those extraordinary accidental incidents that come about some- 
times, even in the most prosaic course of human life. 











NEPENTHE. 
BY F. H. DORSET. 


‘I want to forget!’ said John Philipson. 

The wood fire to which, unaware that he spoke aloud, John 
Philipson made this remark, leapt and crackled as though de- 
risively. Beyond the windows of the room in which he sat a tearful 
October day wept gustily, adding yet more moisture to an already 
sodden countryside. It was a day that perforce drove a man 
indoors, too stormy for shooting, too much water abroad for 
tramping. For the first time in twelve years John was taking a 
holiday at this particular season, coming northward into Lincoln- 
shire to spend a fortnight with Palgrave, and now, he told himself 
impatiently, he was paying the penalty; for Palgrave, being a 
doctor with a scattered country practice, had to leave his guest a 
good deal to his own devices, and in this wet weather and flat 
flooded country memory enveloped him like a mist and found him 
separated from his one abiding refuge, his work. 

He sat brooding, his face to the fire and his back to the offending 
landscape, an unread newspaper laid across his knees. There was 
something compelling about that long wet view to be seen from 
the sitting-room window. He could see it still through the back 
of his head; a lawn, dank with driven leaves, a row of poplars, 
swaying lamentably, and beyond them a meadow which had be- 
come a lake and a land of dykes and ditches such as he had once 
loved and now abhorred. The view led him directly back to a 
particular sector of the Belgian-Dutch frontier ten miles away 
from the small market-town of Weeldebeek, a sector familiar to 
him from early childhood. The paper on his knees bore the date 
‘ October 20th, 1928,’ but to John Philipson the actual date was 
October the twentieth, nineteen-fifteen—for there are some days 
over which Time himself stumbles and stands still. Skirting the 
impromptu lake in the morning with a shivering dog at his heels 
John had contrasted its shallow silvery expanse with the still depth 
of a dark mountain tarn visited during his orthodox holiday earlier 
in the year, and a broken line of verse from some forgotten source 
haunted him. He muttered it now, stooping to fling a fresh log 
upon the fire : 


3) 


‘“‘Nepenthe, draught of deep forgetfulness. . . . 
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The frontier land round about Weeldebeek had known John 
almost from his cradle. An Englishman, born in England, he had 
been raised chiefly on that patch of Belgium as the direct conse- 
quence of his parents’ ill-assorted marriage. The senior Philipsons 
had separated, politely but irrevocably, when their son was barely 
a year old, and Mrs. Philipson had carried the child with her into 
her perpetual grass-widowhood at Weeldebeek, where much of her 
girlhood had been spent in a convent school. Partly because 
living was cheap and partly because of old friendships she had 
returned to the little town when disillusion made nightmare of a 
once romantic match, and there, in a little house with a large 
garden, John passed his childhood and early boyhood, taught by 
an accomplished German tutor who came to him daily from the 
domestic comforts of a Belgian wife and a numerous family. John 
had loved Herr and Frau Biedermann and their offspring exceed- 
ingly, and sometimes accompanied them on prolonged holiday 
visits to their relations in Germany. Under the tutor’s instruction 
he absorbed an amount of knowledge unusual in the average British 
boy, and the whole family’s mysterious evaporation back into the 
Fatherland a month before the outbreak of war was a phenomenon 
which even now, amid so many more tragic memories, he hated to 
recall. Later, as a servant of the British Secret Intelligence, he 
had come to know its reason only too well. Herr Biedermann 
had indeed been more, far more, than a mere tutor. It was not, 
however, of the Biedermanns that John Philipson now sat thinking, 
but of the woman whom he had known only as Eugénie Lettenhove, 
and of Cécile. 

When John was fourteen an English public school, upon whose 
waiting list an otherwise negligent father had inscribed his name 
years before, stretched out its tentacles and received him. John 
senior summoned him to England, inspected him, evinced some 
affection, and paid his school fees readily ; but, since John senior 
lived in a London flat and pursued pleasures for which the energy 
of his junior partner in the wholesale timber trade provided the 
cash, John junior soon understood the reason of his mother’s 
preference for Belgium and a quiet life, and elected to spend most 
of his holidays with her across the water. To this his father raised 
no objection. He had no wish to corrupt youth, but on the other 
hand knew himself to be a signal failure in the réle of a model 
parent; so he supplied pocket-money and benedictions and 
commended the youth to his mother. At school John acquired 
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a reputation for amateur theatricals, athletics, and an unholy 
familiarity with modern languages, but was not particularly 
popular. He regarded certain cherished conventions with polite 
amusement, others with open derision. Prefects could not quench 
him, nor masters mould. He bowed to their commands as became 
the well-drilled pupil of Herr Biedermann, but reserved to himself 
the right of irony ; and at eighteen found himself educated accord- 
ing to accepted standards with a bit over and to spare. His father 
introduced him to the firm’s city office and left him there, and 
there he remained, mildly interested in timber and more in human 
nature, taking his holidays abroad and living with the family of 
the junior partner. 

But with his nineteenth birthday came tragedy; first his 
mother’s sudden death, and then the outbreak of war in Europe. 
John was in Belgium when the storm burst, and though he sped 
homeward to ‘ join up,’ the British Government suddenly became 
aware that his peculiar flair for impersonation and his intimate 
knowledge of the local geography, life, and patois of the Weeldebeek 
district were assets in the dangerous game of Allied Espionage. 
Therefore his superiors withheld him from the trenches and for- 
warded him by devious methods and routes back to the scenes of 
his childhood, where he at last emerged, adequately supplied with 
papers and passports, under the very eyes of the German Occupa- 
tion, as Jehan Lettenhove, the round-shouldered, somewhat dull- 
witted and very ill-shaven only son of the widowed Eugénie 
Lettenhove, market-gardener and compulsory grower of greenstuff 
for the German Occupation. Eugénie, it was generally understood, 
had been driven a little southward from the immediate frontier by 
the German authorities; and that, by the curious workings of 
Providence and the British Secret Service, had been true. So, for 
three months, John Philipson had worked in company with Eugénie, 
and together they had hoed long rows of vegetables beneath the 
vigilant eyes and ears of Belgium’s conquerors, while the very 
smell of the cabbage fields had been fraught with drama. 

He had known this much about Eugénie during those three 
pregnant months: that she, a small, spare, middle-aged French- 
Belgian, was an ex-governess, and the widow of a cultured 
Englishman ; that she had lost a son with the first Expeditionary 
Force ; and that, in her, Secret Intelligence had found a superb 
actress, intrepid, endowed also with a genius for organisation, He 
had been told off to act as her lieutenant and personal guide about 
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the flat, heavily policed district whose every wood and hillock he 
knew so well. Ten miles or so away stretched the great lines of 
barbed fencing which marked the frontier, the barrier which spelt 
death to so many would-be refugees, and once a week Eugénie 
faced German patrols, Dutch sentries, searchlight, hidden mine, 
electrified wire, and all that militant enmity and armed neutrality 
could provide for hindrance along that fearful border, and slipped 
across with refugees or reports or both. Monsieur Léon, the old 
chemist, whom John remembered from the days of ‘ grey powders,’ 
compressed the reports magically in invisible ink upon an inch or 
so of transparent paper. He had soldiers quartered in his house, 
and Jehan Lettenhove brought them cabbages. Cécile was the 
orphaned niece of Monsieur and Madame Léon, sheltering with 
them from the dangers of a war-wrecked country—a girl of seven- 
teen, who cooked and cleaned as adequately as a servant in spite 
of her superior education, and was respected even by the billetted 
men. The Léons told her nothing about Jehan or Secret Intelli- 
gence ; she was too young, too innocent, and too transparent to 
be trusted with dangerous knowledge, they said. Monsieur Léon, 
in spite of his ability with magnifying glasses and invisible ink, 
was after all a simple soul, and his shrewd wife not much better. 
Cécile Léon did not come to her uncle for protection until John 
and Eugénie had been working in Weeldebeek for several weeks. 
Some ten days before the girl turned up at the chemist’s over- 
crowded house, pale and travel-stained, but mercifully supplied 
with a permit from the authorities, Eugénie had treated John to 
a short, memorable conversation on the whole duty of the servant 
of Secret Intelligence. The hour had been five o’clock of a chilly 
morning, and ostensibly Widow Lettenhove and her son were 
drinking their usual very early coffee before beginning their usual 
day’s toil. Actually they had but just returned, separately, from 
an all-night trip to the frontier, where Eugénie had conducted two 
ex-prisoners safely under the deadly barrier by a species of burrow 
and John had awaited her return in the damp stillness of a ditch. 
It was then that Eugénie, warming tired feet by an inadequate 
stove, had given him that small scrap of her personal history which 
told him of her husband and son, adding that she intended to carry 
on with her present work until either the war ended or she was 
captured. She said it smilingly, as one who stated that she meant 
to continue knitting a stocking until bedtime, and John, forgetting 
an Englishman’s reserve, had kissed the hem of her shabby dress ; 
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whereupon she had laughed the full soft laugh which could whip 
a flagging refugee into exercising that last ounce of energy that 
meant escape, and had bidden him re-heat the coffee. 

Then, when the trifling ruffle of emotion had passed, she had 
lectured him, not for the first time, upon the solemn duty of for- 
getting all romantic chivalry towards her should she ever be taken 
without him. 

‘Listen, please,’ she said deliberately, ‘and remember this 
always. I am not a woman, but a servant of Secret Intelligence, 
and you are not a man. We are responsible for so many other 
lives that neither of us must ever risk anything to save the other. 
The Service gave you to me for a son, and perhaps, now, we are 
mother and son in our hearts, but I would leave you to be shot 
against a wall rather than risk a report miscarrying or the enemy 
learning anything of our organisation ; and you must do the same 
by me. Death for me is nothing at all, a contentment, and for 
you a passing on to finer youth, a gaiety. Until this war is over 
we must neither love nor hate anyone, but work. If you forget 
this, Jehan, I shall repudiate you, and you will not become of my 
hearth or people, but if, as is unlikely, we both survive this war, 
I have room in my life fora son. The coffee boils over! ’ 

So that was that, and for the duration of the war John 
Philipson pledged himself neither to love nor hate man or woman, 
but to be in the hands of Secret Intelligence as cold tempered steel. 
But Cécile had come, and before he knew it he had put himself 
for ever, he felt, outside the hearth-circle of Eugénie. When the 
mischief was done he had, belatedly, remembered. He had left 
Eugénie to face her firing party and, himself eluding capture by 
some special miracle of Heaven, he had conveyed her last report 
safely into Holland to the right hands. But it was he who, 
virtually, had set her against that wall to face death needlessly, 
and not even the heartbroken confession stammered to a war- 
worn chaplain several weeks after, though it might cleanse his 
repentant soul, could deliver him from memory. Between himself 
and memory he had from that day forward struggled to raise a 
barrier of work and reparation, first as a much-commended agent 
of the British Secret Service in many places, later as the inheritor 
of his father’s partnership in the City, a bachelor and tireless 
philanthropist. Work had proved to be his only secure refuge. 
Alcohol made one babble and dream horrors, drugs were the devil, 
women were only unceasing reminders of the woman he had 
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sacrificed and that other woman for whom he had sacrificed her. 
Occupation alone provided him with an anodyne for his secret 
misery, and to-day he was bereft of occupation; to-day of all 
days, the twentieth of October. 

John, save for his inner obsession, was a strong man of thirty- 
five, but this autumn certain nervous symptoms had forced him 
to admit that work, even in the cause of philanthropy, can be 
overdone. He had known old Palgrave slightly in past years, and 
meeting him again by chance in town had accepted the elderly 
doctor’s cordial invitation to come down to Lincolnshire for a 
fortnight’s rest and treatment. Lincolnshire was unknown ground 
to John, and if he had known what this part of it resembled he 
would not have come. This, good God, was ‘rest’! But then, 
while he had been ignorant of the landscape which he would have 
to face on coming hither, Palgrave and all other living men save 
a long-lost military chaplain remained in equal ignorance of the 
inner facts of the case. Palgrave treated his ailment with rough 
shooting, old port, and racy anecdotes, as became a good old- 
fashioned country practitioner. At this moment, however, shooting 
was impossible, it was the wrong hour for old port, and the Doctor 
was away telling his racy anecdotes to bronchial patients and 
probably choking them in consequence; altogether a damnable 
situation, and one in which the merciful draught of Nepenthe was 
not to be found. 

Already the day darkened toward dusk. John Philipson 
glanced at a clock on the mantelpiece and noted that the time was 
only four of the afternoon. He could hardly ring for tea before 
the Doctor returned from his round, and there was nothing to grip 
his mind in the newspaper, but the distant throbbing advent of a 
car at the front door relieved a tension which was rapidly becoming 
almost unbearable. A moment later he heard the Doctor’s pleasant 
voice in the hall, adjuring somebody to ‘ take off those wet things 
quickly,’ followed by sounds of a mackintosh being discarded and 
a girl’s rather deep-pitched laugh. John stiffened in his chair, for 
the laugh struck hard upon his quivering chords of memory. Then 
Dr. Palgrave pushed open the door, already ajar, and ushered into 
the room a tall girl clad in dark crimson wool. Entering she faced 
the fading light, showing John an uncovered silky brown head of 
hair shingled and wavy, dark eyes, warm cheeks, and an unpainted 
mouth; a pretty girl, quick and graceful in her movements ; 
perhaps hardly a girl, twenty-five or thereabouts, at second glance. 
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The Doctor followed in her wake, still wearing his overcoat and 
carrying his cap. 

‘Hullo, Philipson!’ he said cheerfully. ‘’Fraid you’ve had a 
bit of a dull day, but here’s a visitor to amuse you. Nicest girl 
I know, and I’ve known her since her first appearance on this 
planet. She lives five miles away and I’ve just found her wheeling 
a punctured push-bike on the King’s highway; so I’ve picked 
her up and dropped her here for tea. I'll take her along home 
when I come back again, but I’ve just had an emergency call— 
Billy Hill’s chopped off a finger—so I must run along to Hill’s 
farm. They'll give me a cup of tea there, so I’ve told Maud to 
bring yours in and not wait forme. Nepenthe, this is Mr. Philipson 
—he wants a tonic and possibly psycho-analysis or some such 
treatment. Try it, anyhow. Philipson, this is Miss Barrow.’ 

He turned back to the hall, but the girl, giving a fleeting smile 
in John’s direction, strove to detain her host. 

‘ Miranda,’ she said affectionately, ‘don’t be an old ass! You 
can surely swallow a cup of tea before tearing off again in this 
wet ! ’ 

‘T don’t want it now, Pen. I don’t suppose that I'll be long 
getting back, and that'll finish my round for to-day, please God, 
unless some inconsiderate female calls me out after dark about 
twins or such-like.’ 

The Doctor vanished, humming tunelessly, and Miss Barrow 
sat down in an easy chair and looked at John with friendly eyes. 
‘Miranda’s the limit, Mr. Philipson,’ she remarked regretfully. 
‘He will forget that he’s sixty and that even doctors can crock 
up. Of course he’s a tough old bird still, but he zs an idiot ! ’ 

John Philipson resumed his seat silently. When at last he 
spoke there was a note of uncertainty in his voice which made 
Miss Barrow regard him closely. 

‘ Why “ Miranda ” ?’ he asked, ‘and . . . excuseme . . . why 
“‘ Nepenthe,” Miss Barrow? I suppose the first is a nickname, 
but yours is very strange ! ’ 

‘Yes. It’s a nuisance too. Everyone asks me to explain it 
if they happen to hear it, but usually it’s shortened, and people 
think my full name’s Penelope. It means a drug to soothe pain. 
“‘ Miranda’s ” had his nickname for years, ever since he gave me 
a book called ‘‘ Miranda of the Balcony,” and plagued me to read 
it when I was quite a kid. I mislaid the thing and couldn’t find 
it and had no peace till I did, and then I didn’t much care for it. 
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The Doctor considered it a masterpiece. So we've called him 
“Miranda” ever since. He’s one of those podgy old dears fated 
to get all sorts of pet names attached to him. Here’s tea. Oh, 
I shall be glad of it!’ 

The Doctor’s housemaid came in and proceeded to set the laden 
tea-tray on a low table beside the visitor. ‘Tea scones, cook’s 
special!’ said Miss Barrow. ‘ Please tell cook she must have 
known I was coming, Maud. Does she always feed Miranda so 
well at tea-time, or were these in honour of Mr. Philipson? Any- 
how, give her my love. I could eat a hundred !’ 

Maud smiled and withdrew. Miss Barrow lifted the silver tea- 
pot and poured out two cups of tea. ‘How do you like it?’ 
she asked—‘ strong, or is it bad for your nerves, Mr. Philipson ? 
Are your nerves out of order? You look as if I’d scared you 
nearly into a fit!’ 

‘You have!’ replied John, striving to answer her with her 
own lightness and to satisfy at the same time an agony of curiosity. 


' ‘First, your voice is very like the voice of someone I once knew— 


strikingly so; and secondly, all day I’ve been bothered by a half- 
remembered line from some poem about “ Lethe,” “ Nepenthe, 
draught of deep forgetfulness .. .” That’s all of it I remember, 
and it seems to have conjured you up by name!’ 

‘How odd! Hasn’t Miranda mentioned me at all to you 
before ? ’ 

‘Not a word. But I’ve only been staying with him for two 
days so far. I’m supposed to stop for a fortnight, but if this 
weather continues . . . Please drink your tea, Miss Barrow, before 
you explain to me how you came by your name. Excuse my 
inquisitiveness, but are you altogether English ? ’ 

‘My father was—he was Professor Barrow the historian, but 
he died when I was only a week old. He told mother to have me 
christened ‘“‘ Nepenthe,” and, since he was dying, of course she 
obeyed him. My mother was a Belgian. She died while she was 
doing war-work in Belgium a year after the war started. My 
brother was killed right at the beginning—he was in the regular 
army, the Guards. Perhaps you met him.’ 

John set down his tea and scone untasted. ‘I believe that I 
met your mother in Belgium, at Weeldebeek,’ he said slowly. 
‘Did she call herself Eugénie Lettenhove, and was she working at 
espionage for the Allies? . . . The woman I knew was caught by 
the German authorities at last . . . and shot. I knew she had 
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lost a son, but not that she had a daughter, and I never learnt her 
real name. She was the most magnificent soul I ever knew.’ 

Nepenthe Barrow had totally abandoned her longed-for tea. 

‘We never knew the details,’ she said in an awed voice, ‘ only 
the outlines, a long time afterwards. I was living, as I am now, 
over at Spragg’s Court with my uncle and aunt—father’s brother 
and sister-in-law. I was twelve years old. Mother had been a 
particularly clever governess in a French family before she married, 
and father met her in Paris. They stayed a great deal in France 
and Belgium. Mother never told us what her war-work really 
was ; we thought she was with the Red Cross until after her death. 
There was a young man who worked with her and managed to get 
her last report across the frontier for her when she was arrested, 
and that’s all we ever knew, though my uncle did all he could to 
find out more. We’ve heard various tales of Mother’s splendid- 
ness, but of course she wasn’t quite such a great person in the work 
as Louise de Bettignies, for example. Only a few people really knew 
what she did and how she died, and they all seem to be dead or 
lost themselves. We never even discovered the identity of her 
young man. My uncle went to Weeldebeek after the War, but 
nobody seemed to know there. Apparently the man was just a 
Belgian peasant detailed to help her, but he must have had the 
most tremendous pluck to have run the gauntlet as he did and to 
have got through with her messages, and we’ve somehow always 
believed that he was really an Englishman.’ She pushed the 
tea-table aside the better to regard John in the dusk lit only by 
the leaping fire. ‘You aren’t him, by any chance, are you ?’ she 
cried excitedly. ‘ Does Miranda know ? ’ 

‘I worked with your mother,’ said John Philipson heavily. 
‘No, Palgrave knows nothing. I got her papers through, but you 
can blame me entirely for your mother’s death. I ought, properly, 
to have been ranged up beside her—no, not beside her, by myself, 
and shot by my own people. And you’re her daughter! And 
your name’s Nepenthe! Oh my God!’ 

‘ How were you to blame ?’ asked the girl quickly. ‘ You did 
the best thing possible—from what we’ve heard. You couldn’t 
have helped her if you’d stayed. You did what she wanted ; got 
her report through and prevented others from walking into a trap. 
What more could you have done ? ’ 

‘I’m afraid that you’ve never heard the actual facts,’ replied 
John. ‘ Nobody ever has except a certain chaplain.’ He pushed 
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his chair further away from the fire’s illumination, and she saw the 
outline of his head above the chair-back, black against the pale 
panes of the window, a rigid, desolate silhouette. ‘Eugénie herself 
never knew—-in this life at any rate,’ he added, like one who talked 
to himself. 

For a second the girl kept silence, then she spoke in a changed 
tone. 

‘TI don’t understand,’ she said. 

In a rush of hitherto suspended sensation John Philipson 
realised that he had begun to tell the truth to the one person in 
the world who could most suffer pain from the knowledge of it. 
He ought, he told himself fiercely, to have said nothing. Beyond 
an hysterical relief in speaking suddenly of his perpetual trouble 
he had no excuse, but it was too late now to draw back. Now it 
was all or nothing, for he had roused his listener to attention and 
inquisition. 

‘I’m sorry,’ he said. ‘I shouldn’t have begun to tell you, but 
the memory of it is always in my mind and our sudden contact 
jarred it out of me. To-day happens to be—the anniversary. I’m 
afraid that if you hear the whole tale it will make you unhappy.’ 

‘ But it will relieve you,’ said Nepenthe. 

‘Perhaps. I don’t know. Nothing relieves a man when he 
knows he’s been a cur. Did you ever hear the name of Cécile 
Léon mentioned ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ The girl’s voice hardened as she spoke. ‘She was the 
pro-German spy who betrayed them all, my mother and her own 
uncle and aunt. Nobody ever suspected her till too late. That 
much we did learn, because Uncle George saw one or two people 
at Weeldebeek who had known the Léons. When the old people 
and Mother were shot Cécile disappeared, but just before the end 
of the War the French authorities caught her spying at Versailles— 
and dealt with her. Shot her as Mother had been shot through 
her agency. Did you know ?’ 

‘ Yes, I knew,’ said John grimly. ‘I helped to bring it about, 
but I ought to have shared that firing-party. You say you were 
told that nobody at Weeldebeek ever suspected Cécile. That was 
incorrect. I not only suspected but I knew she was treacherous, 
and I would not admit it, even to myself, until it was too late. If 
I’d warned Eugénie and the Léons they could have been saved. 
I had no excuse. Your mother was something more than a heroine, 
and she had treated me like a son, and I caused her death. I 
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ought, in absolute justice, to have died too, but since I had let 
down my end of the job at Weeldebeek the least I could do wag 
to make an effort to get Eugénie’s report and messages through to 
Intelligence. It just happened that I was not in the cottage when 
they surrounded it and arrested her under the impression that 
they had trapped us both. As a matter of fact I had just collected 
the report and other papers which your mother was to carry across 
the frontier that night, and one of our people—a boy kicking a 
football up the road—warned me of what had happened. So I 
had to leave everything and try to get through myself, and merci- 
fully our route had not then been discovered. They found it less 
than ten minutes after I’d got across. I was pitched off by the 
Service to work in another district, and it was months before I got 
through, as a fresh person, to Weeldebeek again. I’d been brought 
up there, and knew every inch of the country, which is why I was 
sent there originally. When I got back again I found that half 
our agents had been wiped off the face of the map, thanks to Cécile 
Léon and my own criminal infatuation. Nothing ever came along 
to kill me. I had the usual luck of the rotter. No one ever sus- 
pected that I had ever lost my head over her, and I was presently 
told off to follow up her tracks. Well, I did it. She was respon- 
sible, in clear cold-blooded treason, for the deaths of hundreds of 
men at the front and many of our agents in France and Belgium. 
Her death did a little to balance the account, but nothing could 
balance mine; and yet it was pretty ghastly, running her down 
like that and feeling that I was very little better myself—a cad’s 
game, such as I deserved.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that you fell in love with Cécile at 
Weeldebeek and let her know who you were? Gave the game 
away to her before you suspected her ? ’ 

‘Indirectly, yes. I did not make love to her. . . . I thought 
I’d wait until it was possible to marry her. She seemed so un- 
attached and aloof, amazingly innocent and clean . . . in all that 
muck of Belgium and the Occupation. Actually I learnt after- 
wards that she had a. . . temporary husband . . . in the High 
German Command, and lesser fry had their orders to respect her. 
She played the angel in the house to the Léons and the devil to me. 
I was young. That’s no solid excuse, but it explains things a little. 
But she had a devilish genius. She played up to the best in you 
and destroyed you that way. She let me know by tiny whimsical 
ways that she suspected I was not really a Belgian peasant. 
She seemed to believe that Eugénie was genuinely the Widow 
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Lettenhove, but that I was not her son. She caught me out in 
small things once or twice—because I happened to be staring at 
her like a fool. Then, one day, when I had given her the vegetables 
in the kitchen and we happened to be alone, she said to me very 
quietly, “My uncle and aunt think me too young to be trusted 
with secrets, but let me tell you that I know when to honour a 
faithful gentleman who serves his country. Do not tell me any- 
thing, Jehan Lettenhove ; it is better for me to know nothing ; 
and do not tell them that I have guessed anything ; but if ever 
the moment comes when I can be of service, then tell them and let 
me help.” She looked .. . angelic . . . at the moment ; there was 
a kind of whiteness about her, and she caught me. I stammered 
something idiotic that completely betrayed me, but she said 
nothing more then. Just paid me for the greenstuff and sent me 
packing. I should have reported that conversation to Eugénie, 
but I didn’t. Trusted my own fool judgment, and kept it to myself.’ 

‘ And gave that girl information ? ’ 

‘Never directly. As a matter of fact, I believe that first direct 
speech of hers was just a try-on to find out whether her suspicion 
about me was correct. If I’d kept a stolid front I’d have baffled 
her, perhaps. But I ought to have reported at once to Eugénie. 
I had no suspicion of treachery then—would as soon have suspected 
Our Lady—but it was my duty to report everything. This seemed 
too precious to me to report.’ 

‘When did you begin to suspect her ? ’ 

‘Not until long after that. We said very little to each other. 
It seems unbelievable, even now. We only encountered each other 
when I brought vegetables to the house, which was not more than 
twice a week. Léon’s secret laboratory was in another part of the 
town and I used to go there with Eugénie’s verbal report several 
times a week for him to write it down in code on a minute scrap 
of paper with invisible ink. Cécile, it seemed, guessed that the 
Léons and myself were working together for our Secret Intelligence, 
but she showed no curiosity and asked no questions. Never 
mentioned that conversation of curs again to me. Just went on 
as usual, working in the house lik» a slave and smiling at me when 
I came to the kitchen; the sure’s way of finishing me off. She 
was clever ; beautiful too, in a fair, spiritual way. She dished more 
experienced men than myself. Still, that’s no excuse. If I’d told 
Eugénie she would probably have seen through her. I thought I 
was ruling passion out of the affair altogether and substituting a 
spiritual devotion to a kind of Saint Cecilia. It was just as 
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inexcusable and fatal as entangling myself with the usual female 
element. Saint Cecilia herself would have to be kept under 
observation in time of war.’ 

‘ But how did you come to suspect her ? ’ 

‘Only twenty-four hours before the end. I was making for 
Léon’s laboratory, and then noticed that I was being shadowed 
by a fellow who sometimes visited at the Léons’ own house. So 
I gave the lab. a wide berth and shook him off. Went back to 
Eugénie and reported that I had been followed, and so did not 
actually collect the week’s report in full for transmission until the 
next day—which was why I got away with it, as I told you. Well, 
after reporting to Eugénie, something prompted me to take the 
next day’s greenstuff up to Cécile that afternoon. Coming through 
the yard behind the house I spotted my shadower talking to her 
very earnestly. There was plenty of mud and straw about in the 
yard and they did not at once hear me coming. Something in 
her face as she talked to him went through me like a shock. Can 
you imagine a sham Madonna dropping her mask? It was like 
that. Then she saw me, and just touched the fellow’s sleeve before 
she came to take the cabbages, smiling as usual. I felt too sick 
to speak. Just behaved civilly as usual and went home. Oh, I 
knew all right then, but I had no actual proof. It was so nauseating 
that I refused to believe it. I put off telling Eugénie. The thing 
seemed impossible. I thought I’d speak direct to Léon when I 
collected the report next day before I said anything to Eugénie. 
Then when I saw old Léon . . . we were hurried, and I didn’t. 
I thought I’d tell him when we’d got the report off, or after all 
speak to Eugénie first. There seemed to be no immediate danger— 
and I had no real proof. I knew that the fellow I’d spotted follow- 
ing me and talking to Cécile was a bit shady, under our suspicion, 
but I also knew that he hadn’t located where I’d been going on 
that occasion. It was all an argument against my own conviction, 
ofcourse. I knew that, when I spoke now, I should be reprimanded 
for not reporting Cécile’s first pointed remarks to me. I knew 
that I had tangled up love and business—the very thing I’d sworn 
never to do. I added criminal procrastination to it . . . and then 
that boy met me on the way back to Eugénie from Léon, and there 
was no further chance of warning anybody. They’d got Eugénie 
and the Léons through my negligence. The only thing they hadn’t 
got was the paper I was bringing back. So I cleared out with 
that, and earned kudos when I deserved hanging.’ 

‘ And you never told anybody the truth ? ’ 
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He could read despisal in her twilit face and hear it in her voice. 
A cold, a distant Nepenthe, this. 

‘No one, then. There was work to be done immediately— 
special work—and my very rage with myself seemed to fit me to 
do it. When it was done, and there was time to recollect myself, 
the torment began, and I went to a confessor. He advised me to 
waste no time in futile confessions to my authorities about my 
failure, but to work and make all the reparation I could. God 
knows I’ve tried. It’s not my own personal funk of decent punish- 
ment for my sins that haunts me. It’s the thought of that mother 
of yours. I’ve felt, sometimes, like Judas—as if I could go out and 
hang myself.’ 

‘ And why haven’t you ?’ 

‘It would have been too easy,’ said John Philipson, ‘in one 
respect. In another . . . I do not think it would have enhanced 
me with her on the other side. I’ve told you. It is Eugénie that 
counts. She hated a half-done job. If she had lived through the 
War she would have devoted herself to clearing up some of the 
mess afterwards.’ 

Miss Barrow peered forward at him, but neither suggested 
switching on the electric light. In semi-darkness he continued to 
face her interrogation. 

‘ Are you,’ said Miss Barrow, ‘ trying to do her share now as 
well as your own? Is that why you work so hard, so hiddenly ? 
Miranda’s told us about you before now, even though he never 
happened to mention us to you. I know who really finances that 
Disabled Home in Hertfordshire for instance, and lots of other 
things like that—things most men would never think of. You 
live like a Spartan because you make thousands a year and spend 
them entirely on other people. I suppose this explains some of it.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ he said dully. 

‘ And under it all you go on suffering,’ she said, ‘ and thinking 
that you can never square your account.’ 

‘Oh, damn my account!” he cried, suddenly violent. ‘ What 
does that matter? No one can ever square their own account ! 
What I want to do is to forget, and I can’t forget. I suppose I’m 
shirking payment—that memory’s my purgatory. And now I’ve 
no business to be distressing you with all this useless talk. There 
was no sense in paining you in addition to killing your mother.’ 

‘We met so unexpectedly. You began to speak before you 
knew it,’ said Miss Barrow, her tone softening. ‘ Don’t talk about 
paining me. I got through all the pain of losing her years ago, 
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and her memory has been something so splendid that it is almost 
better than if she’d lived. We... motherandI.. . might not 
have been such friends in spirit any other way. You see, she had 
a strong will, and so have I. We might have had all sorts of 
frictions as I grew up, but this way we escaped them. Oh, I’m 
not excusing you; only leave me out of it. I’m glad you’ve told 


me.’ 


The ethics of forgiveness did not cross her mind as she rose 
and came towards him, but only a profound pity. He rose too at 
her approach, almost standing at bay against her mercy. 

‘Don’t you understand ?’ he said sharply. ‘ You're talking to 
the man who caused your mother’s death ! ’ 

‘Of course I understand! Can’t you understand my under- 
standing ? Listen. What you’ve just told me hit me hard for a 
moment—then I understood, in the very same instant. I think 
I’m quick, like mother. I was almost a child during the War, but 
old enough to store away facts to consider better later on. I’m 
twenty-five now, and even at twenty a girl’s older than a man. 
Well, at twenty—and since—I know I’ve often been a moral 
coward, done weak things which might have been deadly if I’d 
been in your position then; and you can only have been about 
twenty, judging from your age now, when you were doing work 
for Secret Intelligence that would have tried the nerves of an ex- 
perienced man! Everything in your life just then was unnatural. 
Of course a clever girl could demoralise you for a moment! No, 
no! I’m not excusing, I’m explaining, understanding. Of course 
you had no right to fail, even for a moment. Yet even if you’d 
been a woman and failed in the same way I’d have understood and 
been able to forgive you. I don’t judge other people—not under 
those conditions. You mustn’t brood, you mustn’t! ’ 

He made the last futile answer of a weakened man. 

‘I can’t help it!’ he said. 

It did not seem strange, in that queer instant, that after fifteen 
minutes’ acquaintance she should rest her hand firmly on his 
shoulder and draw him back to the firelight. She spoke as one 
having authority. 

‘ Come back to the fire,’ she said. ‘ You’reshivering. Oh, what 
fools men are! ’ 

Nor did she then fully understand the meaning of her action 
to the man whom Eugénie Lettenhove had warned from her 


hearthstone. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SPIRIT: A PROTEST. 


I was glancing idly the other day in a friend’s house at the cover 
of a recent copy of a well-known review and noticed, to my horror, 
that it contained an article on ‘ The Public School Spirit’ by an 
ex-assistant master of a public school. On returning home I 
promised myself that I would read it and, if it expressed the time- 
honoured sentiments associated with this theme, I would, subject 
to the necessary co-operation of a publisher, give vent to the sup- 
pressed revolt under which I have long been groaning, in common, 
I hope, with multitudes of public school boys past and present. 
But on second thoughts, as a copy of the article was not immediately 
available, I thought it was safe to assume its general tenor, and 
preferable to express my views on the subject, which have been 
crystallised by the reflection of several years, unembittered by a 
fresh confrontation with all the old familiar tags and truisms. 

Every Englishman knows that one of our great national 
virtues is self-depreciation. It is safe to assume that the custom, 
institution, or trait which an Englishman depreciates is a thoroughly 
good custom, institution, or trait. When, therefore, we continually 
hear that everything is well with public schools and emphasis is 
laid on one particular merit of the public school system, then I 
infer that somewhere out of the limelight there is something wrong 
which the sentimentalists do not notice or the propagandists wish 
to conceal. Public schools have, by the continual trumpeting of 
half-truths, secured an astonishing exemption from the ordinary 
rules of self-depreciation. The habit in public schools of ignoring 
the value of this great quality has accordingly become ingrained, 
and the unrestrained eulogy of what has been called by successive 
generations of schoolmasters the ‘ public school spirit’ is now 
a well-defined excrescence on the malignant growth called the 
Pre-conceived Idea. 

It is only because a school is a microcosm that it is peculiarly 
subject to the dangers of exaggerated self-praise. It is corporate 
sense run riot. All public school boys must remember the feeling 
of embarrassed revolt which came over them while listening to the 
trite and worn-out sentiments which oozed from the mouth of 
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distinguished ex-members of their school at the Annual Prize- 
giving. Some old gentleman of this type mounted the platform 
every year—as he does to this day—and, infected by the bad 
example of his predecessors, cast off his native modesty. He would 
give us the customary eulogy of the public school spirit, proceed to 
explain that the achievement of this spirit was the secret of success 
and needless to say the secret of his own success. We had a slight 
suspicion of this continual association of the public school spirit 
with success, particularly as it was evident that the gentleman 
was speaking of material success. It was only when he revealed 
the fact that when he was at school he used to break bounds and 
smoke pipes that he began to inspire any sympathy or confidence 
in his listeners. 

Other types of institution have not evolved any cry analogous 
to the cry of which I complain. We are not eternally hearing from 
retired admirals that it was Trafalgar or Dartmouth or grog which 
has made the Navy what it is, though God knows the Navy turns 
out splendid men. If the Navy were subjected to this type of 
advertisement I am sure that its resentment would be immense 
and vocal and the result would be an orgy of unsailorlike conduct. 
But still the adherents of public schools are permitted by public 
opinion to extol their system with an utter lack of reticence. 

It is as clear as day to me that constant criticism of our Parlia- 
mentary and other institutions is absolutely necessary to prevent 
their decay. It is the man who criticises our public schools 
intelligently, with a full knowledge and appreciation of their merits 
and failings, who is going to improve the public schools, not the 
man who goes on repeating in a vein of unpardonable pride that the 
Battle of Waterloo was won on the playing-fields of . . . (here 
fill in the name of your public school). I maintain that the bulk 
of the reforms to public schools are directly traceable to exposures 
in books and otherwise by really loyal ex-public school boys of the 
defects which have attracted their attention from time to time. 
To my mind the best evidence of a glorious tradition of discipline 
in the Navy is an incident such as that in the Royal Oak which 
recently achieved a highly salutary publicity. Only a mentally 
confused minority can think that such an occurrence can possibly 
do the Navy any harm. It is the exception proving the rule. 
There is no merit in discipline unless the public realises the existence 
of and appreciates the value of indiscipline. No one consciously 
gave the long tradition of integrity and discretion in the Civil 
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Service a thought until the ‘ Francs Case’ suddenly proclaimed to 
an indifferent public the existence of these virtues in its servants. 
It is not everlasting eulogies of the Police by ex-Chief Constables 
which convince the public of the courage, discipline, honesty, and 
essential kindliness of the Police force, but the recent conviction of 
two constables for perjury in trumping up a charge against an 
unfortunate girl. It is not the apparent unanimity of a Church 
which draws attention to its great tradition and revives the 
enthusiasm necessary for the maintenance of that tradition, but 
public disagreement between its bishops on vital matters of doctrine 
and discipline. After all, discipline, honesty, and courage consist 
in the ability to repress a strong desire to mutiny, cheat, or runaway. 
Isolated failures are proof of habitual success. 

Thus it is not a glowing analysis of the public school spirit, 
however well founded on facts, which really conveys an idea of the 
achievements of public schools but periodical announcements in 
a healthy Press that some monitors have been publicly humiliated 
and down graded (or even dismissed) for continued failure to con- 
form to their own rules. 

An enlightened schoolmaster recently wrote a letter to the 
Evening Standard in which he endeavoured to secure recognition 
of several unpleasant facts. He pointed out that bullying, both 
mental and physical, still exists in public schools. He told us in 
effect that there are schools which exist to be refuges for boys 
whose parents have found that the atmosphere of a public school 
can be, in an appreciable proportion of cases, repressive, inimical 
to intellectual development, and injurious to physical and moral 
health. It is interesting to note the reactions on the public of 
this bold and necessary representation by a schoolmaster who has 
miraculously retained his sense of proportion. There is a chorus 
of disapproval and denial from various quarters. Schoolmasters 
of other schools say they have no evidence of bullying and that 
therefore it does not exist. Then a father writes, ignoring the 
pitiful fact that to not more than one parent in a hundred is it 
granted to retain the full confidence of his son, to say that his son 
has not harrowed him with any stories of bullying and that obviously, 
therefore, it does not go on. 

Now, I do not suggest that these happy people are consciously 
whitewashing the system but only that they have listened for so 
long to eulogies of the public school system that they are blinded 
to its defects or, even worse, they regard any examination of the 
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real position as an act of disloyalty to the creed with which they 
have been saturated. Only parboiled sentimentalists could deny 
that there are grave risks inherent in the best points of the public 
school system. When people close their eyes to those risks, which 
naturally materialise in many cases, it means that they are not 
remedied. There are, for instance, obvious advantages in the 
monitorial system, but it is only necessary to examine the principles 
of selection of monitors in some schools and the great responsibili- 
ties given to them to realise that things must go wrong and do go 
wrong. The only means of securing better results may be to restrict 
the traditional government of boys by boys and to force masters 
to re-assume responsibilities which, owing to their monstrous con- 
fidence in the public school system, they have rashly delegated to 
their charges. It must be remembered that the code of honour 
current in schools prevents the head of a house giving his house- 
master the most necessary information about what is going on in 
that, house. Moreover, the same code has enough influence to 
prevent that housemaster in most cases from finding out anything 
for himself, 

There is another very interesting thing about this talk of the 
public school spirit. It is a pitiable fact that the chief offenders 
are schoolmasters, who, in many cases, have built up the good 
thing, about which they cannot stop talking, by their own examples, 
and the greater their school, the louder their tones become. For 
mercy’s sake let them realise that to talk too much about a good 
thing may do incalculable harm and that a too zealous patriot has 
been described as a ‘ factious disturber of the Government.’ 

All ex-public school boys know what is meant by the public 
school spirit. They are intensely grateful to their schools for it 
but they do not generally talk about it, and if they do they are called 
prigs. They know what the contribution of public school life has 
been to their character and education, and they do not wish to see 
public schools destroyed by wild eulogies. They have more sense 
of proportion than to subscribe to this conspiracy of their masters 
to claim that one institution is the spring of all the virtues of man- 
kind, and at the same time to deny, in an access of unseemly loyalty, 
that that institution has driven boys away or has kept them and 
produced failures. They know that England was great before 
public schools existed. They know that nine out of ten boys have 
sound instincts before they go to a public school. They are entitled 
to condemn the ‘ public school spirit’ cry as an implied reflection 
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on their parents, the family, and preparatory schools. When they 
grow up, assuming they are not by then victims of the Pre-conceived 
Idea, they realise that they have met men who never went to a 
public school whose sense of honour and decency is as sound as 
theirown. They have learnt to bow their heads before the character 
of women to whom the public school spiritisan unintelligible mystery. 
They affirm that to talk eternally about the good of a good thing 
is a danger and a bore. It is neither good taste nor good business. 
They see that all men are snobs and that snobbishness is a harmless 
and even a noble thing so long as it does not become a creed and 
a battle-cry. They regard this cry as a manifestation of a narrow 
class patriotism when a wider and deeper patriotism is clearly 
needed. Those of them who had the privilege of service in the late 
war and incurred the awful risks of survival know what the con- 
tribution of the public schools was to the spirit of the Army, but 
they know that to talk about it is purblind and parochial, because 
they must admit that it was only a drop in an ocean of gallantry 
and self-sacrifice. They know that it is unity of purpose and a true 
corporate sense which inspires men to do great things. They see 
that it was the common cause which made all men equal in gallantry 
during the war, and they fear that a sectional loyalty carried to 
excess will not promote the unity essential to winning the peace. 
If they were inclined to be facetious they would say that the Colonel 
of a battalion of wonderful Cockneys might be burbling now with 
equal justice and bad taste about the contribution of the Public 
House Spirit in the great war. He can be imagined proclaiming 
to a host of self-satisfied innkeepers that it was the jolly and innocent 
camaraderie of the tavern bar which gave this country the victory. 
There would probably be a large element of truth in such a claim, 
but the moral is that self-commendation, like beer, if taken con- 
tinually and in excess, spoils the eye, dims the judgment, embitters 
relations, and upsets physical and mental equilibrium. May 
Heaven protect the Public Schools from an overdose of their own 
spirit ! 


P.S.—I have now read the article, and do not find it necessary 
to re-write my little protest. 


G. S. OwEN. 
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CHARLEMAGNE IN MAORI-LAND. 
BY ARTHUR JOSE. 


A HERO of romance should have at least three well-defined qualifi- 
cations. He should be of high, if mysterious, birth; he should 
have a soaring imagination ; and his adventures should be varied 
and almost incredible. He should further, ancient authorities 
aver, be in the end successful—but modern usage tends to the 
elimination of that quality. 

Appealing, then, to modern usage, we present as a claimant to 
romantic hero-ship, Charles Philippe Hypolite, seventh Baron de 
Thierry, Sovereign Chief of New Zealand, King of Nukahiva (also 
Kingi te Pokanoe, of which more hereafter), pioneer of trial by jury 
in the Pacific, light tenor soloist at the Congress of Vienna, and 
original designer and promoter of the Panama Canal. Charles 
began life well, having been born—like Homer and the Boyle bird— 
in two places at once ; if after the wildest adventures he ended it 
soberly, employed in trying to clean the New Zealand flax fibre of 
its gum, most heroes, if the truth were known, probably came to 
much less useful ends. If the imaginative gallantry of youth, 
surviving unimpaired all manner of buffets and every variety of 
sneer and jeer, was at least metamorphosed into unostentatious 
industry for the public benefit—well, there is something heroic 
about that too. 

The de Thierry baronage, of Saint Baussant in Lorraine (not 
far from St. Mihiel), was a 1606 creation of the emperor Rodolph, 
to which heraldry allotted two golden stars above a silver chevron, 
with a leopard’s muzzle below. Its holders (whose family tree 
somehow rooted itself in Charlemagne) for wellnigh two hundred 
years ranked among the more public-spirited and less parasitic 
members of the ancien régime. The Revolution drove them into 
exile, and on April 13, 1793, Charles was born at Brussels, the 
French king’s brother standing sponsor at his christening. So at 
least says an authoritative French peerage; but Charles always 
claimed English ‘ birthright,’ and another story locates his birth at 
Bathampton. He was certainly brought up in England, where his 

father soon became naturalised ; at one time he was an officer in the 
23rd Light Dragoons, with one younger brother a half-pay lieutenant 
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in the Marines and another a midshipman in the Navy. Charles 
himself varied his nationalities a good deal; still a youth, he 
managed to attach himself to a Portuguese embassy, and apparently 
in that capacity attended the Congress of Vienna, where he estab- 
lished a great reputation as a tenor singer. Turing of the Continent, 
he made back to Bathampton, and amused himself by patenting in 
1819 ‘a bit for coach and bridle horses, called the humane safety- 
bit.” During that year, too, it struck him as equally amusing to 
savour delicately the joys of university life ; in May he matriculated 
at Oxford from Magdalen Hall, in June of the next year migrated to 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, and in 1822-23 appears as a Fellow 
Commoner on the books of Downing. Incidentally, about 1820 he 
married Emily Rudge—of whose family we know only that it 
figures prominently in preferment lists about that time—and in 
1822 became a proud parent. 

By this time, however, he had been introduced to his life’s work. 
In September of 1820 Cambridge was welcoming two notable visitors 
from the antipodes—Hongi, the Ngapuhi chief, and his mentor 
Thomas Kendall, a lay missionary much favoured by Samuel 
Marsden and not quite so much by the Church Missionary Society. 
Cambridge also had a professor of Arabic, Samuel Lee, who was 
reputed to know eighteen languages and was willing to learn 
another. So he and Hongi and Kendall set themselves to compile a 
Maori grammar and vocabulary ; and Charles, then at Queens’—of 
which college Lee was also a member—sat thrilled at Hongi’s feet, 
and learnt how exciting a thing it might be to become a sovereign 
chief among the warlike (and cannibalistic, but that was not stressed) 
New Zealanders. What happened thereafter is indistinct. Charles 
always maintained that only the ‘ earnest entreaties ’ of Kendall and 
Hongi had persuaded him to venture on the project, and that 
Kendall had promised to buy him all the land between Auckland 
and the North Cape—‘ a range of the eastern coast of nearly 180 
miles in length, including nearly the whole of the River Thames. I 
have also the province of Werima, a large extent of land command- 
ing the pass of the River Hokianga.’ Frangois de Thierry after- 
wards asserted that Kendall had been entrusted with £16,000 to 
make the purchase, and had embezzled most of the money ; but 
Charles himself never claimed to have sent away more than £1,100, 
including £800 worth of goods. In actual fact, Kendall, on his 
return to Sydney, had a formal deed prepared, took it to New 
Zealand, invited three minor chiefs aboard his vessel, and 
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subsequently forwarded to Charles a document purporting to grant 
him about 40,000 acres of land on the Hokianga for a payment 
of thirty-six axes. Attested copies of this deed were promptly 
deposited with the Foreign Office in London and the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in Paris. 

Meanwhile Hongi, who had his own ideas about the way to 
attain sovereign-chieftainship, had taken back to Sydney a ship- 
load of useful presents from royal and missionary donors, had there 
bartered the whole lot for 300 muskets, and spent six happy years 
raiding his fellow-Maoris as far south as the Hot Lakes. 

Charles knew nothing of this. His head was in the air, and he 
began to bombard the Colonial Office with requests for protection 
and financial aid for the colony he proposed to found on his new 
estates. In 1823 he merely sought acknowledgment and the right 
to shelter under the flag; he talked at large about ‘ the rich gold 
and silver mines which are known to exist in New Zealand, and from 
which pieces of fine ore have been received as specimens,’ and 
suggested that ‘ H.M.’s Government will find that the field which 
is so unexpectedly opened to the British revenue deserves every 
protection.’ Earl Bathurst informed him coldly that New Zealand 
was not a British possession. In January of next year he tried 
again ; the mines seem to have gone west, and his desire now was to 
secure for each of his visionary settlers a grant of £500, to be repaid 
in three years ‘by means of spars from 74 to 84 feet long, and 
from 21 to 23 inches in diameter.’ His grammar was unfortunately 
astray, for he offered the Navy ‘ the means of obtaining large spars 
of the cowrie ? tree and the native flax, which are allowed to surpass 
any other in the world.’ Spars of native flax were scarcely suitable 
for British warships. 

This appeal also failed to charm the Colonial Office, but by now 
Charles was in full career. In February he approached the Dutch 
plenipotentiary in London with a proposal that the King of Holland 
should cede his rights in New Zealand (apparently dating from 
Tasman’s discovery two centuries back) for £50,000 cash down. 
The cautious Minister doubted—in letters to his own Government— 
whether there were any rights to cede, but suggested that King 
William might forthwith proclaim himself sovereign of the islands 
and then sell whatever rights the proclamation secured. Mean- 
while Charles had opened an office in London, and was touting for 
migrants, so that Joseph Hume demanded in Parliament what the 


1 The kauri pine. 
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Colonial Office knew of this dangerous wild-cat, and hurt Charles’s 
feelings deeply by confusing it with a certain ‘ Poyais’ migration 
scheme which seems to have been of the truly wild-cat variety. 
Further, some minor official, trying to find plausible reasons for 
calming the irascible promoter, suggested that escaping convicts 
from New South Wales would use his new settlement as an Alsatia ; 
Charles saw himself already a sovereign, and gave a solemn pledge 
that he would deport instantly all escapees.1 Bathurst, however, 
was persistently obdurate, and his secretary, Horton, obviously 
suspicious and hostile. With one last appeal : 


‘His Majesty’s Government will bear in mind that I was the 
first to seek their assistance, and the first to set on foot the colonisa- 
tion of New Zealand. I should not therefore be the last to be 
listened to with a favourable ear,’ 


he reminded himself that he was, after all, a Frenchman by descent, 
and proceeded to transfer his proposals to the Bourbon Court. 
The French king was uvimaginative, and occupied with adventures 
much nearer home. He thought of the South Seas—when he 
thought of them at all—as an excellent training-ground for his 
sailors and his men of science ; Duperrey and de Bougainville and 
Dumont d’Urville might cruise there, and by their scientific investi- 
gations reflect on his dull features a faint shadow of the ‘ high-brow’ ; 
but he was far too much involved in Algeria to think of wasting 
effort at the world’s other end, and D’Urville himself tried in vain to 
awaken royal interest in New Zealand. The British Foreign Office 
spasmodically ordered precautionary settlements at Western Port 
in southern and King George’s Sound in western Australia ; but 
neither Louis nor his brother and successor got so far as having 
designs on any Pacific area, and our Charles found himself politely 
cold-shouldered. Besides . . . was he a Frenchman at all ? 

He had spent five hectic months on Bathurst ; two sufficed for 
the Paris failure. What he did with the next ten years no one 
exactly knows. One account—that of a man who knew him many 
years later in New Zealand—is that he ‘ quitted Europe with his 
wife and five children, and after several years of a very wretched 
and very adventurous life reached Sydney at the end of July 1837.’ 


1 Governor Phillip had a far better scheme. He at one time proposed to deport 
unruly convicts to New Zealand; ‘I would wish to confine the criminal till an 
opportunity of delivering him as a prisoner to the natives of New Zealand, and let 
them eat him.’ 
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That overleaps far too much. He certainly quitted Europe for the 
United States, and dragged his family from pillar to post in search of 
backers for his Cloud-Cuckoo Kingdom. By 1834 he had reached 
Guadeloupe ; there he picked up an equally imaginative Captain 
La Barriére and attached him to the kingdom as chargé d'affaires, 
besides commissioning a local capitalist, M. Salomon, to represent 
his interests in France. Then, establishing himself at Panama, he 
emerged into full apogee (the metaphor may be mixed, but nothing 
less spectacular will give the desired effect). He initiated negoti- 
ations, as a ‘ sovereign prince,’ with New Granada and Guayaquil ; 
he sent a plenipotentiary—La Barriére, no less—to the Congress of 
Bogota ; he bargained with Guayaquil for the purchase of a 64-gun 
ship, the Columbia (what was Guayaquil doing with a warship ?) ; he 
sprang on the astonished New Granadians a full-blown proposal for 
cutting a canal (‘at the expence of New Zealand’) through the 
isthmus. Also, he wrote a still more astonishing letter to King 
William IV. Its chief novelty is a reference to ‘ the repeated and 
earnest prayers of several native chiefs, who have from time to 
time invited me to rule over them and thus to ensure their future 
peace and prosperity.’ But its central clauses are too marvellous 
to spoil by summarising : 


‘The Crown of England disclaiming Possession, the Parliament 
declaring non-dependence, Holland resigning right of discovery by 
Abel Tasman ; the question naturally arose, who had better Govern 
New Zealand? and the answer became obvious, an educated 
European is more fit to govern a country neighbouring British 
possessions than suffer it to fall in foreign hands ; and an Englishman 
I am, if birthright (though of Emigrant parents who followed the 
fortunes of an ill-fated family), if English Education, as member of 
University and having been an Officer in the 23rd Light Dragoons, 
can entitle me to that proud appellation. Yes, Sire, I am an 
Englishman, and the majority of those who follow me are English- 
men, and all honorable men; not going to invite Your Majesty’s 
Australian subjects to disaffection and rebellion, but to promote 
the prosperity of British Commerce, to court the presence of British 
Settlers, to employ British Soldiers and Seamen, and to render 
New Zealand the sister and not the rival, the dearest friend and not 
the enemy, of New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. 

‘By right of purchase of many Chieftaincies, I am a New 
Zealand Chief and a Sovereign Chief, in which character I treat with 
the Government of New Granada, and I assume my own flag; but 
that flag (though that of a descendant of Charlemagne) is an infant 
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needing parental care and protection, and it is from the best parent 
of all Englishmen, and from the most able to protect, that I ask for 
New Zealand, as for myself, family, and adherents, the Protection 
of the King of Great Britain.’ 


The form of protection he particularly desired was the stationing 
of a warship and a garrison of 200 men at the Bay of Islands; on 
this subject he addressed himself to the Duke of Wellington. His 
next letter was to the British Postmaster-General, who received a 
complete scheme for the conveyance of mails ‘ direct from England 
to New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, via Panama, and 
touching at Otaheiti.? A fortnightly mail it was to be between 
New Zealand and Panama, giving a seventy-five days’ service to 
Australia instead of a five months’ ; ‘ the armed fast ship Active ’+ 
was to be the first mail-carrier, but as soon as possible steamboats 
were to be put on the service. (Remember the date... still 
1835.) 

His outward mail was not yet complete. His next task was to 
announce formally to the King of France and the President of the 
United States his accession to the Maori throne. A little later— 
and this was his great mistake—he explained himself at length to the 
English missionaries in New Zealand (who were not specially 
attracted by his former connexion with Kendall), and to James 
Busby, then doing his best to represent British control adequately 
at the Bay of Islands without any but a mild moral force behind 
him. Now kings and presidents at the other end of the world—or 
even dukes and postmasters-general—might smile or stare and then 
pigeon-hole such communications. But missionaries, well aware of 
the slight crust which separated them from volcanic savagery (a 
good deal of it European savagery), and Busby, hanging on by teeth 
and eyelids above the crater, could not afford to contemplate the 
intrusion of a single additional excuse for disturbance. 

So Busby and the missionaries sat up sharply and took notice. 
They had plenty of time; for Charles—his negotiations with 
Guayaquil and the master of the Active having presumably failed— 
managed to reach Tahiti only, and was stuck there for eighteen 
months or so. Characteristically, he spent his time in creating 
another kingdom on Nukahiva, the largest island of the Marquesas 
group, where he established a port and tried to levy port charges of 
ten dollars per vessel—two dollars to go to the head chiefs of the 


1 It would be interesting to know whether this vessel was identical with the 
brig Active which in 1814 carried Samuel Marsden to New Zealand. 
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island ; there is still extant a commission appointing ‘ Mr. James 
Burnett to be a lieutenant in our Royal Navy and harbour master of 
Port Charles (Port Anna Maria),’ with the right to claim goods to 
the value of £50 per quarter from “ any captain in our service visiting 
this port.’ Nukahiva took it all calmly; it had already been 
annexed (unofficially) to the United States in 1813, and was to 
suffer a further annexation to France in 1842. 

In New Zealand, meanwhile, the missionaries used Charles’s delay 
to prepare a petition, which was signed by most of the white men 
in northern New Zealand, asking for official British protection 
against the unknown designs of this audacious Frenchman (all they 
knew of him was his name, and that was French enough). Busby, 
whose imagination was almost as highly cultivated as that of 
Charles himself, had for some time visualized an independent Maori 
State, and had persuaded Governor Bourke of New South Wales to 
send over three samples of national flags.1 Now he summoned 
thirty-five chiefs to subscribe a Declaration of Independence, which 
established ‘ The United Tribes of New Zealand,’ endowed them 
with a Congress meeting every autumn, and implored William IV to 
continue to be the parent of their infant state and to become in 
addition its protector from all attempts upon its independence. To 
all which King William gave a polite but vague assent. Reverting 
to the practical, Busby next summoned the white settlers 


*. . . to use all the Influence they possess with the Natives of 
every Rank, in order to counteract the Efforts of any Emissaries 
which may have arrived or may arrive amongst them, and to inspire 
both Chiefs and People with a Spirit of the most determined Re- 
sistance to the landing of a Person on their Shores who comes with 
the avowed Intention of usurping a Sovereignty over them.’ 


Stimulated by this, the Church Missionary Society’s local printer 
drew up a circular to the chiefs, calling on them to offer armed 
resistance if Baron de Thierry should attempt to land anywhere 
within tineir territories. The new sovereign prince seemed assured 
of a warm welcome. 

Charles, however, was still at Tahiti, musing over his title-deeds 
and devising a liberal constitution for his visionary subjects. 
Assuredly the title was clear enough. Forty thousand acres at the 
source and on the east and west banks of the Hokianga were to 


1 The chosen flag bore a red St. George’s cross on a white field; at the top 
inner corner, on a blue field, were a red cross and four white stars. 
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‘remain for ever the sole property of the said Baron Charles Philip 
Hippolytus de Thierry,’ and the vendors—Mudi Wai, Patu One, and 
Nene—acknowledged in the year of Christ 1822 that they had 
received thirty-six axes as ‘ full payment and satisfaction for the 
said Lands, Woods and Waters, and everything belonging thereto.’ 
Poor Charles had not the vaguest notion that (a) even chiefs could 
not, by Maori custom, grant away the tribe’s land, (b) no Maori had 
conceived the possibility of ceding land in perpetuity, but only for 
an indefinite term—some quite seriously argued that the land must 
revert to its first owners as soon as the blankets, etc., which were its 
price had worn out. Therefore, when Busby (who always played 
fair) gave Charles due notice of the declaration and the other 
preparations made against him, he put them aside with an easy 
grace, pointing out that Britain had no status in the islands (witness 
Bathurst’s letter of 1823) and that he himself, so far from being an 
intruder or usurper, was ‘ the humble champion of the present and 
future liberties of New Zealand.’ But he saw that this was no time 
to linger about in a Capuan Tahiti, and took ship at the earliest 
possible moment for Sydney, where he interviewed Governor 
Bourke. Bourke, good, easy-going man, was non-committal and 
rather puzzled ; Charles was quite open and above-board, denied 
all intention of prejudicing British interests, professed ‘ a reliance 
on moral influence alone,’ and put forward a definite grievance in 
that spars for H.M.S. Buffalo were being cut on his timber lands. 
At the same time, if Bourke would guarantee a protectorate, 
Charles would accept it and drop his sovereignty. Bourke ‘ could not 
recognise him in any manner.’ That being that, said Charles, 
would Britain approve of a French protectorate, or one under the 
United States? On the contrary, replied the governor, Britain 
‘desired and would maintain the independence of those Islands.’ 
With that they parted; but Bourke did not feel safe enough to 
restrain Charles from sailing for his kingdom. 

Another Sydney interview was shorter but probably no less 
interesting. Charles, acting throughout in perfect good faith but 
with almost incredible fatuity, called on the aged Samuel Marsden 
—who for some reason recorded his name as ‘ Barron de Teirny.’ 
Marsden had no objections, so long as his missionaries were not 
ncommoded, but had no illusions either : 

‘ He tells me he purchased for the purpose of improving the 
natives of N.Z. I fear he will be greatly disappointed in the end. ’ 
All the same, he strongly advised the adventurer to take with him 
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as few European followers as possible, and trust to Maori good- 
will for the development of any estates he might secure. Unfortu- 
nately Charles had already engaged several local unemployed and 
promised transport for their families, cost to be refunded if they left 
his service within twelve months. 

So on October 10 he sailed through Port Jackson heads in the 
brig Nimrod to view at last his kingdom of fourteen years’ standing. 
Even at this critical moment mystery beclouds his doings ; for he 
left Sydney (according to official records) with ‘ about 25 Europeans 
of different trades and callings, and two New Zealanders in his 
suite,’ and reached Hokianga on November 4 with a party stated 
by himself as ‘ amounting with my family to 68,’ by Rusden as 
ninety-three, and by Dr. Tawell to a House of Lords Committee as 
sixty persons ‘of a very infamous description, such as he had 
picked up in Sydney.’ He was received—if we may believe him- 
self—with a salute of twenty-one guns from the ships in the river. 
But that was the beginning and end of his sovereignty. Within the 
week a meeting of chiefs explained to him in long palavers that the 
axes Kendall had given them had merely secured an option over the 
land, and the option had expired ;1 they explained simultaneously 
that they had received only twenty-four axes, that they knew nothing 
about £800 worth of property which Charles had forwarded to 
Kendall to clinch the bargain, and that most of the land he claimed 
had long since been disposed of to missionaries and other white 
settlers. Moreover, they were by no means amicably inclined. 
Charles, as we know, was anxious to be recognised as an Englishman, 
but his name was French, and Busby and the missionaries had 
regarded him from the first as a French intruder ; and Frenchmen 
were not at all welcome in northern New Zealand, where the memory 
of earlier French visits, resulting in violations of the taboo and the 
burning of canoes and villages, had lasted over fifty years. 

The astonished prince complained aloud to Heaven. He 
appealed ‘ to every respectable White Resident in New Zealand . . . 
to the Relatives of Hongi, the heirs of Mudi Wai, to Patu One, to 
Nene,’ not forgetting the family of Thomas Kendall, which was at 
the moment peacefully dairying in southern New South Wales and 
rearing a young Australian poet. Thomas himself, who could (but 
certainly would not) have explained the whole disastrous muddle, 


1 This phraseology sounds suspiciously European, but it appears that a ‘ rahood’ 
—a deposit securing preémptive rights for a limited period—was recognised in 
Maori customs. 
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had been drowned off Port Jackson a month or so earlier, his 
hat and wig being all that was found of him. Charles was in 
sore straits. His imported settlers sought work with unfriendly 
Europeans; ‘he had no money,’ Dr. Tawell told the House of 
Lords Committee, ‘ he had brought no provisions, and the question 
was whether he and his party were to be left to perish in the river.’ 
One misguided boast of his, especially, had done great harm. On 
arrival he had announced that his brother would be coming from 
France in a few months with 500 more settlers ; and the Maori chiefs 
had no use for settlers in bulk—they preferred them one at a time, 
so that each could be given land within a tribe’s area, informally 
adopted into the tribe, put under the chief’s protection, and in time 
established as the tribe’s own particular Pakeha Maori. At the 
last moment missionaries came to Charles’s rescue. Nathaniel 
Turner, senior Wesleyan missionary at Hokianga, grasping the 
actual situation and persuading the chiefs to see Charles as a well- 
intentioned but quite harmless muddler who had been badly let 
down by Kendall, managed to procure for him three or four 
thousand acres in the hills behind Hokianga port for £200 cash ; 
and there he settled down thankfully to cultivate wheat and pota- 
toes, while still issuing proclamations about the constitution he 
was ready to grant his subjects whenever they should decide to be 
his subjects. He was, it may be admitted, a liberal despot at heart. 
No Maori might be compelled to work, and no difference might be 
made in any way between Maori and white man. Trial by jury— 
‘white persons for white persons, and a mixed jury for natives "— 
was in his plan, and a council of six elected representatives meeting 
monthly. His despotism flowered in a single article ; there must 
be no gambling. 

But they had his measure now, Maori and missionary alike. 
They liked him and respected his assiduous industry ; his kingly 
claims they laughed away, nicknaming him ‘ Kingi te Pokanoe, ’# 
King in a violent hurry. And he had few regrets, for he was sincere 
in his longing to do good work in some capacity. His estate was 
absorbing enough : 


‘ The timber is magnificent, and I am surrounded by thousands 
of acres ready for the plough. On my own lands I have shell for 
lime, abundance of fine timber, stone enough to erect houses for 


1 Another version was ‘ Kingi te Pukanoa,’ King without leave; but the one 
given in the text is nearer the Maori humour. 
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centuries to come, fine gravel for roads, river sand for mortar, clay 
for bricks, and potters’ clay for earthenware, abundance of clear 
land and delicious water.’ 


Moreover, one feature of his constitution began to work at 
once : 


‘I availed myself of the opportunity afforded by the loss of a 
few bars of soap to introduce for the first time in this country trial 
by jury, and the natives have since promised to resort to this mode 
of trial in future, within my territories, instead of the club-law 
system now in vogue with the whites.’ 


Once under Waka Nene’s? protection, as a holder of that tribe’s 
land, the tribe would naturally take pride in adopting suggestions 
from their own special Pakeha Maori. 

While Charles was settling down at his end of the world he was 
suddenly becoming a man of importance at the other end. Louis 
Philippe’s ministers, finding Algeria rather a stale excitement for 
the public they had to keep perpetually pleased, bethought them of 
the Pacific as a new annexation ground which would appeal particu- 
larly to the seaport populations of the Channel coast and to the 
devout Roman Catholic element. For in 1836 Bishop Pompallier 2 
was sent by the Pope to establish a New Zealand mission, and 
found himself hampered at every turn both on his way out and 
after landing. De Thierry helped him as well as he could, but 
the old fear of Frenchmen revived, and a visiting French warship 
found the Bishop scared and desperate. Charles himself suffered 
from the connexion, for missionaries once more looked askance at 
him ; ‘the circumstances of a French ship-of-war surveying the 
harbours leads us to think that he has had some intercourse with the 
French Government in persuading them to colonise this country.’ 
Within a few months of this forecast the French Government did 
seriously consider making some arrangement with Charles, who had 
been represented to it as the absolute owner of a growing settle- 
ment in the North Island; an anonymous correspondent of the 
Journal du Havre (which was especially interested in whaling in the 
Pacific) referred to ‘ the high capacity and influence which he has 


1 Waka is not Maori. The chief Nene, when baptised, took the English names 
‘Thomas Walker,’ and the nearest Maori tongues could get to them was ‘ Tamati 
Waka.’ So Waka Nene he was for the rest of his life. 

2 It was Pompallier’s mission that suggested to Macaulay the return visit of a 
New Zealander to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. 
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been able to exert over the natives.’ Incidentally, official permis- 
sion was given to Dumont D’Urville to explore the islands in the 
interests of French whalers during 1839. In that year the Paris 
journal La Presse actually suggested the appointment of a consul for 
New Zealand to be ‘ accredited to Baron de Thierry under the name 
of Charles I.? A more important journal, the Journal des Débats, in 
November produced more authentic information about Charles’s 
prospects, and was indeed so discouraging as to provoke from his 
brother Frangois a really delightful eulogy; the Maoris must 
venerate Charles, he said, because ‘ ces anthropophages . . . ne se 
sont livrés jusqu’ici & aucun acte de cannibalisme envers lui.’ 
Eaten or not, however, the Government at this stage decided to 
leave him out of its calculations, and his faint aspirations towards 
French citizenship were finally stifled when Captain Lavaud of the 
frigate L’ Aube refused him official protection. ‘ You’re no French- 
man,’ he said bluntly. ‘Have you been drawn for conscription ? 
Very well, then.’ 

There was a good deal more manceuvring in the islands before 
France withdrew all claims to own any part of them, but Charles 
was out of the discussions for good, and the legend of the ‘ race for 
Akaroa’ need not be retold here (or, for that matter, anywhere, 
since it is mere legend). For some years he cultivated his southern 
garden with calm and content. In 1839 he was visited by Colonel 
Wakefield of the New Zealand Company, who proposed to take over 
his estates and was surprised to find himself unwelcome. When in 
1840 Captain Hobson was made Lieutenant-Governor of New 
Zealand, Charles at once established friendly relations with him ; 
Busby he had never liked or trusted, but Hobson would make an 
excellent ruler of the fine Maoris whom Charles sincerely loved. In 
1845 the revolt of Hone Heke drove him and his family temporarily 
from the Hokianga district to Auckland; and it may have been 
after this upheaval that the adventures on Pitcairn Island and in 
the Sandwich Islands which a contemporary attributes to him 
(without troubling to give details) possibly occurred. Long before 
1859, however, he was settled in the Auckland district, ‘ usefully 
employed in trying to discover a mode of cleaning the flax fibre of 
its gum’; and there on August 8, 1864, he died, highly respected, 
and a friend’s mild suggestion that his early life had been stormy 
and almost worth writing down was sniffed at, scouted, and allowed 
to pass into oblivion. 

A remarkable man, our Charles, on whom much contempt has 
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been unworthily wasted. Consider his perseverance, his lifelong 
devotion to the visions of his youth, his resilience, his perpetually 
fresh inventive imagination. Consider, for that matter, his wonder- 
ful good temper, which never allowed him to waste a vindictive 
epithet even on Kendall. It is easy (and may be excusable) to call 
him a monomaniac in connection with his kingdoms ; but he was 
always sane enough to keep that mania in the background and to 
adapt himself to circumstances when his pretensions could not be 
maintained. His portrait shows him in middle age a well-looking, 
grave, trustworthy man with a fine forehead and rather puzzled 
eyes—you might take his advice safely, but he would be slow in 
giving it. His judgment of situations was usually sounder than his 
judgment of men, so that he suffered repeatedly from misplaced 
confidence and had to recover lost ground by strenuous personal 
effort. Yes, a very remarkable man. 

But the loose threads he left behind him! Of his family one 
knows only that two boys became interpreters between Maori and 
English business men, and lived to a ripe old age. One would like 
to know more about their early career, and discover what they and 
the patient wife Emily and the little daughter Isabel thought of the 
countries through which they were dragged at the tail of their 
meteoric father. And what happened to La Barriére, and James 
Burnett, and Edward Fergus who was Colonel and aide-de-camp to 
the King of Nukahiva ? Into the night they have gone, and Charles 
Philippe Hypolite with them. But... one of you writers of 
tales, here’s a subject made to your hand. 
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TWO SKETCHES: 
I. THe Scarr. 


Sue heard the sound of his car coming up the street and then the 
well-known hoot of his horn outside. She opened the long window 
of her sitting-room and went out on to the balcony. ‘Shan’t be 
a minute,’ she called down to him, and hurried in again to finish 
dressing. It was early in June, not yet very warm. She rummaged 
on the shelves of her wardrobe for a scarf to wrap round her throat 
inside the collar of her coat. The coat was not becoming when 
fastened up round her neck; the colour of the fur didn’t suit her 
—-too yellow—and make-up wasn’t really much use on a long day’s 
motoring. She pulled out a scarf from the back of the shelf—a 
pretty, gay thing—pink and black. 

But even as she pulled it out she hesitated. She stood irresolute 
for a moment, then pulled it further ; went over to the glass ; held 
it against her face. 

It was very becoming. But no—no; it was indecent; not to 
be thought of. 

Ivor had given her that scarf. It was his last present to her. 
It had caught her eye in a window in some absurd shop—where 
was it ?—Tottenham Court Road— Edgware Road *—and he had 
insisted on buying it for her. ‘ It isn’t often I can get you some- 
thing you really like,’ he had said, a little wistfully. Poor Ivor ; 
he never had any money. It was such a pity. He was so very 
much in love with her. Such a dear. And his eyebrows shot up 
in such a merry, funny, boyish way when he laughed. 

But, after all, it was no good pretending; money does make a 
difference. You have to be very young indeed not to care about 
nice food, and good seats at the theatre, and exquisite, becoming 
clothes. . . . 

And it wasn’t as if Hugh were not attractive. Not in quite 
the same way, of course; but still, quite attractive. The sort of 
man whom other women looked at with interest when you dined 
out with him. The sort of man to whom waiters showed deference 
and to whom commissionaires touched their hats. 

She remembered so well the first time she had met him, and 
how she could not help contrasting his well-groomed, well-tailored 
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—and yet not too obviously well-tailored—appearance with poor 
old Ivor’s slight shabbiness. 

And now.... 

She heard him tooting impatiently outside. Ivor wouldn’t 
have done that. He’d have been impatient, of course, but he 
would have waited silently. No. He would have come rushing 
up the stairs and put his arms about her from behind while she 
stood at the mirror, holding her tightly to him. 

No. She’d go without a scarf. It really was a thing one 
couldn’t do, to go out with the new lover decked out in the gift 
of the man whom he had superseded. She repeated the phrase in 
her mind. It sounded rather dramatic, she thought. 

No time to look for another scarf now ; besides, she knew there 
was no other that she liked. 

She must go without. She would button up her coat. Never 
mind if it wasn’t quite so becoming. 

‘Decked out in the gift of the man whom the other had 
superseded. . . .” One couldn’t; really it sounded dreadful. 

She ran downstairs. On the landing half-way there was a 
mirror. She caught sight of herself reflected in it as she ran down. 

No. That yellow-brown fur was too unbecoming. She couldn’t 
bear it. She turned back; rushed up to the flat again, fumbling 
for her key as she went. (Oh, stupid key, it would catch in one 
particular place. She must have it seen to. And Hugh would 
be getting so impatient.) 

She snatched up the scarf, adjusting it as she ran down the 
stairs... . 

It was a bright, sunny morning, but a fresh wind was blowing. 

‘ How well you’re looking,’ Hugh said ; ‘I like that pink thing. 
It suits you.’ 

She tucked the ends into the front of her coat. 


It was two hours later that it happened. 

They were spinning at a good pace along a country road. There 
were telegraph posts on either side. 

Suddenly the wind caught the loose end of the pink and black 
scarf and blew it across her companion’s face, blinding him for a 
moment. 

The car swerved and went straight into one of the telegraph 


posts. 
She was killed instantaneously. 
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II. RomMAnce. 


Ir was in an old address-book that he came across the name. The 
afternoon had been dull and rainy. He had finished his library 
book and hadn’t enough energy to turn out and get another. 

Besides, his old friend Colonel Barker had said he might come 
in after tea for a few minutes with his son, who was over from 
India on leave. 

He didn’t want to miss them. He didn’t see much of his friends 
these days. 

He’d dropped out. 

It was his own fault, really. He had begun life promisingly 
enough, with an excellent education, fairish ability, and a matter 
of £300 a year or so of his own. 

It was the £300 a year that had done it. 

He’d never really put his back into anything. 

Had tried this and that—had even drifted out to Canada and 
drifted back again. 

And now, at sixty-five, he was living in rooms in a South Coast 
watering-place. He just contrived to manage on the £300. He 
hadn’t ever spent his capital. 

He had a few odds and ends of furniture, including the old desk 
in a drawer of which he had come across the address-book and the 
name which had arrested his attention. 

Grace Silverwood, the name was; and the address consisted 
of a number and a non-committal kind of street-name in 
Manchester, where he had lived for some years as a young man. 

He was making quite a nice bit of money in those days. Even 
had a little house of his own and a quaint old housekeeper to look 
after him—Mrs. Dodds. How well he remembered Mrs. Dodds and 
her excellent cooking. She had bullied him, but it had been worth 
while. 

Grace Silverwood. A pretty name. But it suggested nothing. 
Why had he taken down the address ? 

He did remember the name of one or two girls he used to know. 

There was Edith Lovell. He’d really been rather afraid of 
Edith. She’d run after him pretty obviously, Edith had. A 
nice-looking girl too, with curly red hair and a neat figure. Married a 
dentist in the end, and the dentist took to drink, he had heard, and 
finally ran away with someone else. Poor Edith! 
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And there were others. He’d been a bit of a heartbreaker, he 
was afraid. 

He glanced at himself in the mirror, and fingered his tie for a 
moment with a slightly self-complacent smile. 

But Grace—Grace Silverwood. No, he could remember nothing, 
though he searched his memory for a clue. 

He supposed it must have been at a dance he met her. Yes, 
that was surely it. 

She would have dark hair, he thought, with a slight wave in 
it, coiled at her neck like—like—his eyes wandered to a picture over 
the mantelpiece, a picture he was rather fond of. His artistic 
niece made fun of it. Said, ‘How can you—Uncle Archie?’ 
But you couldn’t expect a chit of seventeen to have any judgment 
on matters of that kind. He liked it, anyway. 

Yes, he was sure Grace’s hair must have been like that. And 
she certainly had sweet grey eyes like that, too, and a very pretty, 
gentle way of smiling when she talked to you. Tall and willowy 
she’d be, too. He hated dumpy woman. And surely . . . there 
was a picnic and he had picked a bunch of forget-me-nots for her. 

Oh, those were very different days from these. 

A girl was a girl then. None of your cropped, bold, short- 
skirted, cigarette-smoking, cocktail-drinking . . . 

Oh, Grace—Grace .. . 

He heard a hearty voice in the hall, a hearty tread on the stairs, 
and Colonel Barker burst breezily into the room. 

His tall son was close behind him. 

‘ Well Archie, old man, here’s my boy I promised to bring along. 
Big lad, isn’t he? What are you doin’? Turnin’ out old letters ? 
Any love-letters among ’em? Love-makin’ never much in your 
line, old man, was it? Ill wager this young scamp has as many 
little affairs in a month as you’ve had in your whole life. Eh, 
Fred? . . . But he takes after the Dad. Can’t blame him. I was 
as bad myself—as bad myself.’ 

Archibald Poiney was a little annoyed. 

* Well, as a matter of fact,’ he said, ‘ I was just thinking of a girl 
I used to know. Very pretty girl, too. Grace Silverwood her name 
was. We were practically engaged. I might say we were engaged.’ 
He stopped and shook his head sadly. 

‘That’s very interesting, sir,’ said young Fred, gently. ‘ Why 
didn’t it come off ? ’ 

Archibald was warming to his subject now. 
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He wasn’t quite, quite sure whether . . . And yet, it all seemed 
to be coming into his mind quite naturally . . . 


He touched his chest. 
‘She was delicate,’ he said. ‘ We knew it was better to part. 


It was hopeless almost from the first. They took her away, to the 
South. We said good-bye . . . I’ve never married . . . She was 
very beautiful,’ he added simply. ‘It’s quite an ordinary little 
tale. Not very interesting. Let us talk of something else.’ 

He got up and went to the window. He felt quite upset. 

The young soldier glanced at his father, who wore an air of 
slightly surprised embarrassment. 

Almost immediately he began to talk of golf and the weather. 
Archibald responded a little absently at first but presently resumed 
his seat and his share in the conversation. 

Captain Fred thought again of Grace Silverwood and his father’s 
old friend on the way home. 

He said nothing of it, but walked along silently. 

‘That’s real romance,’ he thought. ‘Fancy that old buffer 
remaining true to his girl all these years. I’m afraid we’re not like 
that now. Rather a pity.’ 

At that very moment Archibald Poiney, who had turned again 
to his tidying, had come upon an entry in an old account-book. 
The book belonged to the period when he had lived in this little 
Manchester house, controlled by Mrs. Dodds. 

He hadn’t kept household accounts long. He was never a 
methodical man. But just at first it had amused him. 

He turned the pages idly. Butter—laundry—butcher .. . 

Suddenly his eye was arrested by the following entry : 


Grace Silverwood (Char.)— 3/6. 
Rose FYLEMAN. 
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Not as a monument to Darwin, for he needs no monument, but 
to satisfy the sentiment which lies at the heart of men of science 
even as of other men—that, said Sir Arthur Keith the other day, 
was the true meaning and dedication of the gift from Mr. Buckston 
Browne who had entrusted Downe House to the British Association. 
To the speaker himself, Downe had given, as it would give here- 
after to many another young and ardent student, a living back- 
ground for their picture of that great and gentle labourer in the 
fields of patient research and high thought, who had discovered 
what Archimedes demanded: ‘Give me a fulcrum, and I will 
move the world.’ 

If this could so touch the heart and imagination of one who 
came as a stranger to Down (as Darwin always wrote the name), 
how much more should a return to Down, fifty years after, or even 
longer, stir the shining points of memory in one whose childhood 
was starred with passing impressions of the place and the loving 
kindness of its master and mistress ? 

The last time I had been at Down was I know not exactly 
what year, but at all events after Darwin’s death; and it was 
summer, for, as we sat reading on the lawn, the bees were murmuring 
loud in the lime trees close by. Mrs. Darwin still lived there ; 
my mother, who was a devoted friend of hers, was paying her a 
visit, and I went also. But my strongest memories lie farther back, 
and they are memories of both Mr. and Mrs. Darwin. True, I do 
not recall that very earliest occasion when a whole bunch of us 
had had scarlet fever, and the kind Darwins insisted that my 
mother should bring all the convalescents there to recruit. But 
I have clear glimpses of the summer of 1870. My father was 
President of the British Association that year, and had gone with 
my mother to Liverpool. Mrs. Darwin once more stretched out 
her motherly hand, and brought the whole seven of us to Down. 
Two memories clearly belong to that year. I can see in my mind’s 
eye the very spot where I sat at the long breakfast table, and 
looked round to see Darwin come in, a tall, white-bearded figure, 
give us good morning, and going up to the curliest headed of the 
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youngsters pat him on the head and, with a household family jest 
of ours, bid him ‘ Make yourself at home and take large mouthfuls.’ 
Then there is a warm August afternoon, when Mrs. Darwin, full 
of the sufferings of the soldiers in the Franco-Prussian war then 
raging, set us all down at a table on the lawn with a square bit 
of linen and a pin wherewith to pick it thread by thread into 
‘charpi’ for the wounded in the French hospitals. More by 
token, there was the reward of a fat brown penny for each 
youthful worker ! 

There were later visitstoo. I trust we were sufficiently amenable 
not to disturb the worker in his study ; he was regarded, I think, 
with a respectful child’s friendly awe, catching the reflection of our 
parents’ love and admiration, so clear to us when the old leader 
used to come to our London house for a half-hour’s close talk 
with my father on some tough subject. On wet days probably 
we were set to play at a distance from the study, whether 
swinging in the swing-boat at the end of the upper passage or 
sliding down the back-stairs—delicious joy—on a special chute 
of well-polished wood, both heirlooms from the young Darwins’ 
nursery days. 

We must have spent most of our time out of doors. Down is 
associated in my mind with a town child’s first impression of an 
English spring in the country. It is always called up by the smell 
or sight of cowslip and polyanthus, or the fat red globes of 
peony out of doors, as indoors by the fragrance of hot coffee that 
met us in the passage on our way to breakfast and the crunch 
of crystallised sugar, for we children were used to unexciting cocoa 
and the ordinary forms of sugar. 

From the veranda one still steps out as of old into the garden 
with its lawn surrounded by flower-beds and shrubberies. On the 
far side, guarded by a little fence, lies the heavy bit of stone, the 
sinking of which year after year into the ground was to be measured 
by a special apparatus to show how the humble earthworms altered 
the level of the soil. The tall walnut trees, into which some strong 
arm used to fling a thick stick to bring down the green-coated nuts 
with their gipsy stain, were waiting to be re-discovered behind a thin 
screen of shrubs. The old orchard, now much cut down and altered, 
instantly called up in its particular place the now vanished pigeon- 
house under which were stacked the peasticks which furnished us 
with spears and swords for games of Red Indians in the orchard 
itself or in the more distant coppice round which was laid out the 
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famous Sandwalk, where Darwin used to take his allotted exercise 
after each spell of work, freshening his mind and shaping his thoughts 
for the task in hand. In the intervening years the Sandwalk had 
been suffered to get overgrown ; now it has been cleared again to 
be once more the proper setting for the unforgotten figure of Charles 
Darwin, in cloak and soft hat as shown in John Collier’s picture, 
tramping along in the open. Perhaps we were Indians in the 
spinney itself while he went by; once, I remember, as he passed, 
he was delighted to see us baking potatoes in the ashes of a bonfire, 
under the indulgent instruction of Frank Darwin, to us a much 
appreciated senior. 

Into the picture inevitably come Bob the black retriever, whom 
the villagers called Bob Darwin, and Lil the fox-terrier, dogs 
immortalised by their master’s own description of their diverse 
characters and doings. And the vision of the house would not be 
complete without the memorable figure of old Parslow the butler, 
short and stocky, white of hair and full of waistcoat, the very 
incarnation of a faithful retainer, such as indeed he was. 

To-day, the rooms, half empty though they were, flicked shadowy 
mind-pictures into place. Here was the old study, into which we 
used to peep. The walls clothed themselves with the shelves, the 
books, the files of clippings and papers, which used to cover them. 
Was that memory all the impression of so many years ago, or was 
it reinforced by the familiar picture in the ‘Life’? The other 
picture in the ‘ Life,’ the outside of the house, shows what memory 
had retained, a creeper-covered front. Time has swept these 
away : the clear, fresh white of the walls, the veranda unshadowed 
by its festoons of leafage, struck an unfamiliar note. Still, going 
on from the study, there for me sprang up the picture, somewhere 
near the middle of the room, of Mr. and Mrs. Darwin at a small 
table, playing their evening games of backgammon, and farther 
off, sitting beside my mother, the unmarried daughter, ‘ Bessie,’ 
who, like the rest, shared in the family inheritance of which I think 
we inwardly felt to be made up of quiet strength and personal 
charm. That was the atmosphere of the house, absorbed un- 
consciously into one’s early self and remaining like a groundwash 
in a picture to tone the other colours that life might lay on. To 
have shared, however lightly, in the life of Down was to gain a rare 
and ineffaceable impression of the deep and radiant quality, if I 
may so describe it, that suffused the everyday life of Darwin and 
his great-hearted wife. Few there are now who looked upon Darwin 
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as he lived ; fewer still who have even for a little while lived under 
the same roof with him; let that justify these little flashes of 

ersonal remembrance which are kept alive by the great and lovable 
personality that gave them being. Dust of the past, perhaps, 
but even trivial dust can fly as motes in the sunbeam that make 


manifest the brightness which enfolds them. 
LreonaRD HUXLEY. 


NEW MOON, 


THERE’S one will need no summer cloak, 
Nor yet a pair of dancing shoon :— 

She that finds a changeling husband 
Under the new moon. 


Lucy’s made a frock of lace, 

Charity’s gown is gay with frills— 
Plain goes she who gathers acorns 

In the autumn hills. 


Chilly nights are these for lovers, 
Cold the harvest moon, 

Those that kiss a changeling 
Tread another tune. 


They need no more of us, my love, 
Who dance to drum and fife— 
Those that take a changeling husband 

Need no more of life. 


OxiveE CLARE PRIMROSE. 











THE HIGH SHERIFF. 


Tue High Sheriff of an English county occupies one of the oldest 
offices in the land. The name comes from Old English ‘ Scirgerefa,’ 
the Shire-Reeve. The first quotation for the word in the Oxford 
Dictionary is dated 1034, and nearly a hundred different ways of 
spelling it arethere recorded. The office was in existence long before 
the Conquest, and was continued after it. The name ‘Sheriff’ 
was also continued, but in Latin or French it was translated 
* Vice-Comes ’ or ‘ Viscounte,’ which had been the title of a similar 
officer in Normandy. 

Originally the Sheriff was the chief executive officer of the 
Crown in each county, responsible for the execution of the law, and, 
to a large extent, for the collection of the royal revenues. His 
functions have been diminished in the course of centuries, and are 
now comparatively insignificant. Many duties he nominally still 
discharges, but in fact they are performed for him by his deputy, 
the under-sheriff, and his officials: chief among these are the 
execution of writs, the summoning of jurors, and the carrying out 
of the sentence of death. For his own discharge the High Sheriff 
has now but one duty left. I hope most of them find it not un- 
pleasant ; for it is to attend the Judge or Judges of Assize within 
his county, and at its Assize town or towns.1 

In the earliest times I think the Sheriff was appointed by the 
King. In 1299 most counties were given the right to elect their 
Sheriff. In 1340 the Crown resumed the power of appointment, 
by a process which, with some slight variation, survives to-day. 
But before 1299 some kings granted the sheriffdom of a county as 
an hereditary honour. One of these, in Westmorland, actually 
survived until 1850, when it was abolished by an Act of Parliament 
which recites that the office of Sheriff of Westmorland was granted 
by King John to Robert de Veteripont and his heirs, that it had 
descended to Henry, Earl of Thanet, lately deceased, and that he 
had purported to bequeath it by his will to a Mr. Tufton. Pre- 


1 Most Counties have a single Assize town on each circuit, though not always 
the same one. But Lancashire has three, Lancaster, Liverpool, and Manchester; 
Yorkshire has two, York and Leeds ; Warwick has two, Warwick and Birmingham. 
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sumably some ancient perquisites had also survived in Westmor- 
land, or Mr. Tufton would not wait to be ejected by an Act of 
Parliament: for to be a sheriff in modern times is burdensome 
rather than profitable. 

In the old days a Judge upon circuit was conducted by the 
Sheriff with his retinue from the Assize town to the boundary of 
the county, and was there handed over to the Sheriff of the next 
county. Nowadays, before a Judge is expected, the under-sheriff 
goes through the form of asking the Judge’s clerk whether his 
master desires to be met at the railway station in state or privately. 
I do not think any Judge at present chooses the former alternative, 
and accordingly he is met only by the under-sheriff, adorned with 
nothing more ceremonial than a tall hat. If the Judge did ask to 
be met in state I believe the High Sheriff would appear in his 
uniform, and with his attendant chaplain and trumpeters. Until 
comparatively modern times a Judge used to respond to this 
courtesy by attiring himself on his journey, and emerging from the 
train upon the platform in robes and a full-bottomed wig. I believe 
the first Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice, was the last Judge who 
followed this practice. I can only suppose that, when corridor 
trains did not yet exist, his clerk or his butler had to come to his 
compartment at the last stopping-place : for no Judge could ever 
put on his robes by himself and without skilled assistance. 

The Assize is formally opened by the King’s Commission being 
read in Court by the Clerk of Assize. In the old days when the 
Judge reached the Assize town he proceeded straight to the Court 
and the Commission was opened: the actual business of trials 
began next morning. I do not know when the change was made, 
but in modern times the Commission is opened the morning after 
the Judge arrives. But as for so many centuries ‘Commission 
Day ’ was in fact the day on which the Judge travelled, so the day 
of his journey is still invariably called ‘Commission Day,’ though 
the reading of the Commission is always upon the day following. 

Upon this, which is now the true Commission Day, the High 
Sheriff comes to the Judge’s Lodgings, with his retinue, and attends 
the Judge to the Assize service at the church and to the Court. 
With infrequent exceptions, the state and the retinue are much less 
decorative than in the old days. At present the High Sheriff 
usually comes in a motor-car, with his chaplain, and with two 
trumpeters attendant: very commonly policemen, walking like 
mutes, add a funereal touch to the progress to the church and the 
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Court, and set the chauffeur a hard task to keep his engine running 
with a pace of three miles an hour. 

But occasionally a sheriff who is well-to-do revives the ancient 

splendours. Quite recently, in a midland city, one came for me 
with an ancient swaying coach, gloriously repainted, a bewigged 
coachman driving a mettled pair, two footmen up behind carrying 
long sticks, javelin-men bearing ancient javelins that had once 
been those of his ancestor when sheriff, and two trumpeters with 
his arms and those of the county upon their banners. All these 
attendants wore his proper livery. When I add that the High Sheriff 
himself wore the full-dress uniform of a Guards regiment, and that 
he was over six feet bareheaded, and appeared to be about twelve 
feet with his bearskin on, it will not be doubted that the citizens 
had a really fine show. As it happened the city was one of those 
places where the Lodgings adjoin the Court with a passage between, 
so that only on the first day had the Judge to be conducted through 
the streets on his way to and from the cathedral. But the citizens 
were not deprived of their daily pageant. The High Sheriff motored 
in every morning to the county club, there assumed his military 
splendours, and then with his chaplain proceeded to the Lodgings 
more gloriously than Cinderella to the ball. 

The High Sheriff when attending the Judge always wears Court 
dress ora uniform. Of the latter I have seen a considerable variety, 
including those of a vice-admiral and a captain of the Royal 
Naval Reserve. Twice in Yorkshire I have had a sheriff attired, 
on the later days of the Assize, in a brown uniform, with trousers, 
rather like a footman’s livery. I was told it was the official undress 
uniform of a High Sheriff. I thought its use was confined to 
Yorkshire, but I have since heard of its appearance in a Welsh 
county. With the modern build of motor-cars, while the Judge 
has to be careful lest his wig be swept off by the roof, the High 
Sheriff has a constant difficulty in keeping his legs and his sword 
disentangled. 

The chaplain wears a silk cassock, bands, a black silk gown, and 
his academic hood ; that is clerical Court dress. His functions are 
twofold— to read the bidding prayer and preach his Assize sermon, 
and to say ‘Amen’ after a death sentence has been pronounced. 
Between the best and worst Assize sermon there is a great gap; 
but the average is of a uniform dullness. A friend of mine, who is 
a learned librarian, told me of an Assize sermon, published by 
a sheriff's chaplain named Lawrence in 1624, which bears the 
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pleasing title, ‘ A Golden Trumpet to rouse up a Drowsie Magistrate.’ 
The modern chaplain can be more polite: the modern Judge is 
always wide awake. I question the propriety, at an Assize service, 
of the selection, which is often made, of a hymn by Charles 
Wesley about the Last Day. One or two phrases have an un- 
desirable secondary application. At ‘the Judge is come,’ and 
‘robed in majesty and power,’ I have seen a glance directed to my 
scarlet and ermine, while ‘attentive to the trumpet’s sound’ is 
suggestive of the Sheriff’s fanfare waiting outside. 

The trumpeters are often mere buglers in khaki. On a wet 
day, at one of the smallest Welsh towns, I once saw two territorial 
buglers in dirty khaki, and wearing civilian overcoats! My 
marshal, who happened to be a retired major of the 60th, suffered 
a martinet’s agony at the spectacle. The best of all trumpeters are 
the experienced couple who have served many successive Sheriffs 
of Lancashire. Their trumpets are keyed, so that they can play 
all sorts of tunes as duets ; and from attendance four times a year 
at lengthy Assizes at Liverpool and Manchester they get plenty of 
practice. ‘D’ye ken John Peel’ is a tune they play with obvious 
gusto ; and on the last day of an Assize they perform ‘ Auld Lang 
Syne’ with much feeling. In the Judge’s Lodgings at York there 
is a small print, the portrait of an old man, which bears the legend, 
‘Harry Rowe, Born at York 1726, Trumpeter to the Duke of 
Kingston’s Regiment at Culloden 1746, and 43 Years Trumpeter 
to the High Sheriffs of Yorkshire, 1796.’ 

Javelin-men fell into disuse some years ago, and are now only 
rarely revived. The ‘javelin’ is really an ornamental halberd, 
which usually had the Sheriff’s coat of arms incised upon its blade. 
In the fine civil Court at Lancaster (I do not know whether it was in 
that, or in the adjacent Crown Court, that Boswell moved for his 
writ Quare adhaesit pavimento) there is a very interesting collection 
of the heraldic javelins of past sheriffs. I wish that a similar 
collection might be formed in other county towns. They are some- 
times to be found preserved in old country houses ; I remember in 
one house a whole row of them in a rack. 

Roger North in his ‘ Autobiography’ has a story of a set of 
seventeenth-century javelin-men. ‘It happened in Dorsetshire 
once that the High Sheriff had ten sons carried halberds, and wore 
his livery, and his eldest was the captain of his band. Great notice 
was taken of this, and being complimented by the judges upon it, 
said if they were too good to serve the King and their father they 
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were no sons of his, and he would disown them.’ He was Thomas 
Gollop, High Sheriff of Dorset in 1670. Another account says that 
he was attended by ten of his eleven sons as javelin-men, who were 
led by their uncle, his younger brother. 

During the Summer Assize the Judges receive from the Sheriffs 
lists of gentlemen suggested as fit and proper persons to be Sheriffs 
in the future. A few years ago, when I was on the North-Eastern 
Circuit, I was given such lists by the Sheriffs of Northumberland, 
Durham, and Yorkshire. The Yorkshire list was endorsed ‘ Lites,’ 
a word which aroused my curiosity. The under-sheriff, of great 
experience in that office, told me that this list was always so called 
in Yorkshire, but he did not know its meaning or origin. Further 
inquiry of the King’s Remembrancer’s office elicited that the 
Yorkshire list alone has always borne this superscription. 

I found the explanation where I expected—in the Oxford 
English Dictionary. Leet (substantive 2) is explained as ‘ Now 
chiefly Scottish.’ Two definitions are given: (1) ‘ A list of persons 
designated as eligible for some office.’ For this ten quotations, 
ranging from 1441 to 1884, are given, all of them Scottish; and 
(2) ‘ Plural—The candidates forming a leet.’ For this three 
Scottish quotations of the sixteenth century are given. And there 
is added this note: ‘The only use which is known to us outside 
Scotland is with reference to the annual election of Wardens of the 
Trinity House, Hull. Four “lites ” are nominated, from whom the 
two wardens are chosen.’ 

I was interested to find that there is one other use outside Scot- 
land, that it is also in Yorkshire, and that the same spelling is used 
for the Sheriff's list of his suggested successors as for the candidates 
at the Hull Trinity House. 

The Yorkshire Lites, and the unnamed lists from other counties 
are upon the Morrow of St. Martin (November 12) in each year 
used at that sitting of the King’s Bench, as successor of the Court 
of Exchequer, at which the Chancellor of the Exchequer presides. 
A list of three names for each county is then settled, and the Judges 
present, armed with the lists supplied upon the circuits, supply any 
name or names that are wanted. I was glad to attend, three years 
ago, and to take part in this ancient ceremony. Mr. Winston 
Churchill presided, wearing his robe of office of black silk and gold 
lace. As I remember the function, as a spectator and a youthful 
barrister, the proceedings were longer and more contentious. 
Gentlemen desiring exemption appeared by counsel, and their claim 
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yas argued. Nowadays I believe more care is exercised to put 
down only the names of those willing to serve. When I was present 
on the bench there were few claims to be released, and no counsel 
appeared. 

The list of three names for each county, thus settled upon the 
Morrow of St. Martin, comes at a later date before the King in 
Council for the well-known ‘ pricking of the Sheriffs.’ His Majesty 
selects the Sheriff by pricking the list with a bodkin against one of 
the names, usually, I believe, the first of the three. I used toimagine 
that this was so ancient a method that it dated from the time when 
kings could not write. And I wondered if the same bodkin is used 
annually, and, if so, how old the instrument is. 

On looking into the statutes however, I found that the process 
by which the names are settled, and are submitted to His Majesty, 
cannot be very ancient. In 1299 by the statute 28 Edw. I, cap. 8, 
it was enacted ‘ Le Roi ad grante a soen poeple qil eient eslection 
de | > viscontes en chescun conte . . . sil voelent.’ And this 
elect. ‘ Sheriffs continued until 1340. In that year, by 
14 Edy. . |i, cap. 7, it was enacted that the Sheriffs should be chosen 
yearly ‘on the morrow of All Souls at the Exchequer ’ by the Lord 
Chancellor or Keeper of the Great Seal, the Lord Treasurer of 
England, the President of the King’s Council, the Keeper of the 
King’s Privy Seal, and the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, taking 
to them the Chief Justices of the one Bench and of the other—z.e. of 
the King’s Bench and the Common Pleas. This was the origin of 
the sitting of the Court of Exchequer, and except for the change 
from the Morrow of All Souls (November 2) to the Morrow of 
St. Martin (November 12) this is the sitting at which Mr. Winston 
Churchill has annually presided for some years. 

Later on, by inquiry from Mr. Colin Smith, the Deputy Clerk 
of the Council, I got some interesting information about the pricking. 
This confirmed my suspicion that the ceremony could not be very 
ancient : but I did not think it was so modern as it is. It appears 
that the Record Office has Sheriff Rolls from Henry VIII onwards, 
with a fragment of a roll of Henry VI. This fragment, and all the 
rolls of Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Mary, have black dots against 
the name of the selected sheriff on the left-hand side And these 
rolls were not signed by the Sovereign. In Elizabeth’s reign the 
pricking begins, and the rolls bear the Royal sign-manual. 

On the day on which I had Mr. Colin Smith’s letter I happened 
to sit at dinner next to that very learned man, the Provost of Eton. 
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I told him about the pricking of the Sheriffs, and how I had ascer- 
tained that it only began with Elizabeth. Upon which he made this 
brilliant suggestion: ‘Depend upon it, she was one day at her 
needlework, and they came and worried her with the Sheriff Roll. 
In her hasty way she would not wait for the standish, and instead 
of putting the black dots she pricked holes with the implement that 
chanced to be in her hand. And so was made the precedent that 
has been followed ever since.’ 

If this were the origin of the custom it would not be very sur- 
prising. Many ancient things in England started from some such 
casual beginning. But to prick a paper, in place of putting a mark 
on it, is not unknown in other connexions. The attendance of men 
in chapel used to be so recorded at some colleges— I think at Balliol, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge. Thomas Hughes attributes 
the practice to his mythical St. Ambrose’s, and so does Cuthbert 
Bede to the Brazenface College of ‘ Verdant Green.’ When you 
could only write with a pen and ink (and I have no idea when the 
lead pencil was invented) it was obviously convenient thus to 
dispense with the inkhorn. 

As for the bodkin, Mr. Colin Smith told me this. His Majesty 
does not use an ancient bodkin, but a new one is not procured 
except upon Royal Command. The one used at present is believed 
to have been made for Queen Victoria when she came to the throne. 
Its predecessor, which was a lighter implement dating from the 
reign of George III, is now in the King’s possession. Queen 
Victoria’s bodkin, that is still used yearly, has quite a substantial 
steel blade ending in a sharp point. Its handle is a gilt knob 
bearing a representation of the Insignia of the Privy Council. 

I used to possess—until I gave it away to a High Sheriff who 
was much interested in the history of his office— a fine folio ‘ Officrum 
Vicecomitum. The office and Authoritie of Sherifs . . . by Michael 
Dalton,! of Lincolnes Inne, Esquire. . . . London. Printed for the 
Companie of Stationers, 1623. Cum privilegio.’ The title, in the 
manner of the time, is far more verbose than that: I have copied 
twenty-five words of it, but Ihave omitted eighty-two. It is a huge 
book and contains much curious learning. For example, on p. 147, 
“Tf any person findeth a Hawke that is lost, he must presently bring 
the same to the Sherife of that Countie (where it is taken up) and 

1 The industrious Dalton, who was a Master in Chancery, published in 1618 


another tremendous folio, The Countrey Justice, Containing the Practice, Duty, and 
Power of the Justices of the Peace, ete. 
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the Sherife must make Proclamation in all the good Townes of 
the Countie, that he hath such a Hawke in his custodie.’ 

‘In former times,’ says Dalton, referring to the statute of 1299, 
‘they were chosen by the Countrie.’ This is that use of ‘country’ 
as meaning ‘ county,’ which was very common until the end of the 
eighteenth century. ‘ How will you be tried ?’ asked the Clerk of 
Assize, on the arraignment of a prisoner, and he had to reply, ‘ By 
God and my country.’ Then the Clerk of Assize, in giving him in 
charge to the jury, said (and the formula is still used in a trial for 
murder), ‘Upon his arraignment he hath pleaded not guilty, and 
put himself upon his country, whose country ye are. . . .’ The use 
survives in Jane Austen: in ‘ Mansfield Park ’ Rushworth is intro- 
duced as ‘a young man who had recently succeeded to one of the 
largest estates and finest places in the country’; and after Maria’s 
divorce she and Mrs. Norris retired to ‘an establishment... 
formed for them in another country.’ And in ‘ Emma’ there is the 
phrase, ‘a proper unobjectionable country family.’ 

The High Sheriff receives some allowance from the Treasury for 
hisexpenses. But it is never at all sufficient to meet them, and the 
office always means a considerable outlay to its holder. This is 
chiefly because tradition requires him to give a Juncheon, or some- 
times a dinner, to the Grand Jury, and similar hospitalities. 
Lancashire is the most burdensome county of all, but others, like 
Yorkshire, Warwick, and Glamorgan, are costly. It is due to the 
public spirit of country gentlemen that, so far, there appears never 
to have been any lack of fit and proper persons willing to serve. 
And those who have most to do with High Sheriffs officially, the 
Judges of Assize, have reason to be grateful tothem. In four and 
a half years I have had to deal with about fifty-five High Sheriffs. 
I can only remember one that I really disliked. Nearly all of 
them have been most kind and hospitable. With some I have 


formed friendships that I hope will be lasting. 
F. D. MacKinnon. 
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CoNVALESCENCE always makes a new heaven and a new earth. 
A new hell it can sometimes, but only for the very unlucky. For 
those who have been ill and recovered many times the world is con- 
tinuously being born again, or they to it; the seasons come to 
them for the first time as to a child; what memory they have of 
the years before is almost impersonal, a trailing cloud from other 
lives. The very inability to share in common activities renders the 
hours in themselves significant, apart from any happenings. After 
feasting the senses are acute. 

Disproportionately so, perhaps. It is possible that, isolated 
from physical play, the lights and shadows crossing noon and sunset 
are made to bear more meaning than they should, and often weave 
a pattern that is not really there. So I am probably juggling with 
fancy when I feel that this record-breaking storm which is half 
burying Pinevale is revealing more truly its natural element than 
all the preceding weeks of flawless winter sun. 

Pinevale is in North Carolina, a slow, dull-centred little resort. 
Its four or five streets of original dwelling houses are being yearly 
stretched and overlaid by blocks of newly planted trees and 
bungalows built for northern migrants. They now reach up the 
hill-slope to the dogwood barriers of the old estates and the hollows 
of the golf links. Jim Town, where the negroes live, is almost hidden 
in a sand-pit on the hotter, untidy side of the town. It is this sand, 
this white-drying sand of a strange narrow belt running through 
the centre of the state down to the sea, which draws Northerners, 
seekers of health and pleasure, and makes resorts of little half- 
dying towns and deserts—an artificial life imposed on what, to 
them, looks semi-death. Now, this artificial life and the sand are 
being buried under a mad, unheralded snow of March. 

All day the snow has been falling, ponderously, heavily, bearing 
down on every curve of roof and tree. It came so lightly and 
intangibly at first, like a veil torn in shreds across a blue sky, then 
slowly began to fall downward, flopping in white spots on the dry 
ground. The March grass that has struggled through the sand 
is all covered, and yesterday’s pink-hazed branches of the peach 
trees are holding a crushing bloom of white. 
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Two months of winter in the mid-south can leave an onlooker 
very weary—the unyielding green and sand, the silly sun which 
changes nothing save the noon air, the still dryness, rattle of dead 
leaves that will not fall, long bright hours passing into unmoistened 
sunsets and the quick dark of night. At home in Canada the days 
would have held me indoors, watching through glass an increasing 
sun make puddles on the pavements only to know a zero night 
would freeze them tight again. Here has been ease to walk and 
rest in open air. And yet, as each snow-flake flattens against its 
fellow, how my eyes are ungratefully soothed and glad ! 

The tourist visitors do not feel thus. They are imprisoned by 
hordes in all the hotels, not even able to cross the roads with feet 
on summer thin soles. Most of the women are bent in circles 
knitting bead bags, threading colours to their chatter, the men are 
grouped for bridge and drifting talk . . occasionally one of them 
passes out into the verandah and comes back with news of the 
thermometer. They will lose one, two days, even a week of golf. 
No more than that to them is this giant prank of a storm which is 
beginning to break down the soft limbs of the pines and turn the 
straight-stemmed southern woods into a grotesque illusion of the 
north. Perhaps to their incarceration as much as to the snow is 
due this mystery of exhilaration and escape. For weeks they have 
been everywhere—on sun-white dusty roads, on links, in shops, in 
woods: their motor cars have blanched the highways in the routine 
of their play. Now the golfers are all inside. The storm has 
cradled them as a witch might send to enchanted beds a troop of 
turbulent children running over a neglected domain. Pinevale is 
being freed from its invaders . . . by a spell. 

Poor little southern town, how passively it yields! It has no 
means or knowledge to cope with such a storm. They cannot 
fight it—the darkies who will not, the gentlemen who never have. 
At odd hours some one measures the snow and murmurs with half 
pride that it is two feet on the level and more. The negroes have 
all disappeared. As the day wanes, one or two of the more intrepid 
householders make narrow paths with brooms or garden spades, 
but very few persons are even out. Buildings familiarly close are 
distanced by white barriers, slowly rising: the town sinks into the 
snow. 

Against the darkening window-panes of my room pass homesick 
painted pictures of the mind . . . far away stone villages huddled 
in snow, fields lost beneath a white plain flattened and curved by 
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storms, hills with sharp shadows and skiers laughing and battling 
on their slopes: the challenge and the hardihood of an enduring 
cold. But out of doors this memory, quickened again by the soft 
quiet and taste of snow flakes on the lips, fades. The wind is a 
mocking, merry hoax of the bitter whips of the north, the snow 
which envelops every creature like a wet shawl melts at the touch. 
There is nothing concrete here. It is as unreal as listening to a 
blind girl singing ; feeling and touch she can make us see, but the 
squirrel on the fence is only an abstraction. This is no still winter, 
hard and actual in its long tenure ; it is only a whiteness and smother 
of snow. 


The morning after! Dunsany never evoked for his pleasure 
a lovelier absurdity than Pinevale of to-day. A hot, unblanketed 
sun on snow glistening with the melting on its surface, icicles 
pendulous from porches where wisteria flops, magnolias and darkies 
sticking amazed heads out of great white drifts! Only the holly 
trees look natural, and they are too perfect for credulity, while 
from an escaped branch of peach bloom a mocking-bird is singing 
to its kind. The air is soft and dry with the keen draught of snow 
in it, and very sweet. 

An invalid or child is rarely happy as a spectator of repeated 
games, while he will stand all day beside a sailor knotting rope. 
For one making toward new life there is comfort watching in natural 
work or play, fishermen at their nets, children in the hay; very 
little in seeing golfers motored to their tees. This day Pinevale is 
for children’s eyes. The visitors are still indoors, a grumbling 
multitude; motors are half buried in front of houses, grotesque and 
shapeless monsters; trains are still blocked. But the citizens, with 
their wits suddenly free and inventive, are moving about a little 
arrogantly ; the town which has been held so long for strangers is 
now their own concern. A doctor goes by riding, shops gradually 
open, and food and post are sent on horseback to the outskirts. 
They have made a plough, a proud affair of planks drawn by mules, 
and one can watch it working on the road between the magnolias 
and the blue cones of the long-leafed pines. 

A queer, sensuous amusement of work is floating over the streets, 
The storm has come, the storm will go: in the meanwhile there is 
light and innocent freedom in the air, for only what is necessary to 
life is heeded. Encouraged by the sun the negroes begin to creep 
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out of their section with feet all wrapped in canvas bags, probably 
to hold them from slipping, but as the narrow pathways are trodden 
into slush the wrappings flop round their legs, uncomfortably and 
ludicrously wet. They don’t like it, these dark-skinned heat lovers, 
and when some of them are made laboriously to shovel the pave- 
ments the very bend of their slack bodies is a protest against the 
misplaced snow. But the sun grows warmer, and though their 
feet remain wet and clumsy their backs are warm. They gather in 
the corners of the town, black groups under white roofs, and their 
voices rise in sultry languour beside the lowering snow-banks. 
Negro and long-leafed pine affirm that no north blew down this 
storm! It is a snow-cloud tumbled from the sky, a turn and trick 
of the south on itself. A cardinal is singing from a sycamore. 


For a whole week the snow has been melting, honeycombed 
and pock-marked, a miniature in hours of the long weeks of break- 
up in winter lands. But now that it has gone, poured through the 
sand rather than taken up by the air, a disappointment comes. 
In Canada and New England, when the long snows roll back from 
the ground, a hundred quivering unseen things await release. Here 
is neither discovery nor resurrection. True, the trailing arbutus 
is wide-flung in these woods, the spoil of tiny darkie vendors ; but it 
bloomed before the storm, as did the unfragrant, long-stemmed 
violets. Nothing has been born, not a throb of growth in the brown 
earth, not an overflowing rivulet running through the dry mat of 
pine needles and cones. The wind is circling a new month in the 
trees, but in the south is no union of Spring and the snow. 

Who can say confidently of any place ‘ this happens only here ’ ? 
A moor may look as far stretched to the horizon as the prairie, the 
sea wind’s tang is on many shores. And yet there is truth in the 
impulse which, before certain scenes and fragrances, makes us draw 
breath and cry ‘this is Rhodesia,’ ‘this is Armagh,’ ‘the smell of 
fried fish which is Burmah.’ Peach bloom of the Carolinas, cherry 
blossoms of Japan, akin and half the world apart! And so while 
to every land equally Spring brings tiny leaves and flowers, song of 
birds and lustre of new growth, each receives her differently. In 
England she lies under the hedges, slow and sweet and moist, 
sensuous of earth and memory, poetry ; across the Irish hills the 
long light shakes and wakens the may into loneliness and vision. 
It is a rush and quiver of life in the Canadian north, straight out of 
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the womb of winter, unhuman, wild ; the jungle grows its new skin 
under its old. 

Spring in the sand-hills of North Carolina drops from the sun to 
the trees. 

Peach blossoms first, a mist of pink over sandy hills now sassa- 
fras, yellow as willow ; tasseled against the pines, cradles of buds 
aswing in its branches: tree after tree is unfolding a separate 
bouquet to the skies. The copse by the roadside is more delicate 
hued than flowers, bushes are sprinkled from the selfsame shower 
of bloom. No eyes can leave this burgeoning of the air, they stray 
from hill-top to hill-slope and follow every hollow. Underneath, the 
forgotten earth grows dryer and dryer. 

The dogwood breaks, and with this second snow the south enters 
its real romance and pride. The visitors, who swarmed again after 
the storm, are departing by every train and motor, driven by the 
hot, unslanting sun, and white gates seem closing after them. 
A net of white blossoms, shining like bright discs, is thrown over the 
countryside, drawn through the dark pine forests like the phos- 
phorescent scarves of the sea, strewn in every field and park and 
garden. Here and there a pink tree stands, the pink of the northern 
trillium when it dies; but it is the white dogwood that hedges all 
the roads and makes bowered arches over bridle paths. A panoply 
of bloom, covering battered darkie habitations, turning rich estates 
into mazes of entwining beauty. 

By chance in these old demesnes one wins a glimpse of the people 
who live there and move naturally and know the summer’s ways. 
They are beginning to come into the open now the visitors have 
gone. For, like fairies, the dwellers of each true land are jealous of 
strangers’ watching. Very seldom are we even allowed to know 
they are there. 

And their country hides itself with them. Only sometimes, 
when a wanderer, one is commanded neither to work nor to play. 
And maybe, lying very still in this south, one’s eyelids are touched 
. . . by the flake of an alien snow-storm ora petal from the dogwood, 


native of the sand. 
EILEEN B. THOMPSON. 
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POLYCHROMATA. 
BY J. LESLIE MITCHELL. 


I. HE WHO SEEKS. 


} a 


MANY-COLOURED ? It is one of the names of our little Cairo— 
Polychromata. She has many names, the Gift of the River, and 
nowhere do her colours flaunt as here, in the Khalig el Masri. Long 
the evenings I sat and puzzled till I knew the Khalig and Life for 
one. Key-colour to the kaleidoscope, master-note in the syncopa- 
tion—it is Quest. 

For what? Full bellies and purses, the laughter and love, 
woman and fame and fantasy. ... All the so-desired apples of 
that mirage-orchard that flourishes by the Dead Sea.... Eh? 
Acynic? God mine! I am only a dragoman ! 

Happy he who finds not what he seeks—it is the oldest of 
axioms. But when the desperate seeker himself acknowledges it, 
he grows the wonder and the legend in the eyes of men. As, indeed, 
may yet the tale of Andrei Bal’mont and his quest. . . . 

But of course. And beer—English beer. I think the gods 
must drink of English beer in Olympus these days, when they have 
laid aside their bowler hats and the last so-bluff American has 
made his tip and gone. The little Simon first stocked it here, not 
by command of the Anglo-Saxon, but at wish of me, Anton Saloney, 
dragoman, guide, ex-colonel of horse in the army of Deniken, and 
one-time Professor of English Literature in the Gymnasium of 
Kazan. 

The tale of Andrei? See, I have become a teller of tales—I 
have invented more so-scandalous royalties than ever the dynastic 
tables held, I had a madam-tourist in the tears this morning when 
I told of the suicide of Rameses II from the top of Kheops’ Pyramid, 
because of the false love who jilted him—yet this tale of Andrei. . . 
I have loved and hated it, as must all men, felt the ache of it and the 
beauty of it. Yet it needs some subtle tale-smith as your sweet 
Morris to tell it. Indeed, I think the little Andrei himself was of 
the Hollow Land, a faery-knight and a faery-saint. .. . 

Yet perhaps he was a Russian of the Russians, the Slav eternal. 
Perhaps he was Man himself. 
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Look, my friend, I once knew and talked with this Andrei, yet 
already to me he is half a myth, a figure on that painted gauze of 
legend that covers the face of the East. How shall I make him 
live in English eyes—he and his tale and his quest ? 


Il. 


I met him twice in life. The first time was at Perekop, on the 
bridge of the Crimea, twenty-four hours before the Tovarishij 
stormed our lines and littered the seas with the wreckage of our 
armies. He was a captain, holding an outpost on the marshes, and 
I came on him the last inspection I made. He was alone, holding 
the outpost, for his men had deserted ; he marched on the sentry- 
beat, rifle slung in his shoulders, head bare to the cutting wind, 
thoughts far in dreams. . . . Long I remembered him. 

He was a youth, a student, with the pale, dark-framed face of 
the Little Russian. He had come south to fight the Red Terror, 
even as thousands beyond Perekop had come south with the Sovyeti 
to fight the White Reaction. He was lighter of heart than I ever 
knew soldier in the shadow of defeat. 

‘The world is wide, and there are other dreams,’ he said. 

I waved him good-bye and went back to my squadron. In 
twenty-four hours I was riding to the coast and safety on a French 
destroyer. Of Andrei Bal’mont I saw nothing more, nor ever again 
expected to see. 

Yet he also escaped. Somehow he cleared the rout, and drifted 
south across the bitter Crimea. Late in the hours of the second 
day he tramped through the whoom of a snowstorm, and so, half 
blinded, yet still with untroubled heart, came to Yalta and the 
sting of the sleet-wind from the Black Sea. 

It was night-time as he made his way through the deserted 
streets on the outskirts. The snow whirled thickly about him, and 
not a light could he see in the harbour, though he heard the beating 
of the waves. Then he tripped and almost fell over something 
that lay in his path. 

He lighted a match, and looked, and in the momentary radiance 
of the little flame saw the drift of the snow, saw the white glimmer 
ofaface. Thenthe match wentout. He lighted another, shielding 
it in his hand against the bitter wind-drive. Then he looked down 
at the girl who had been asleep in the snow. 

She was dark and sweet and fair, even there, in that hour of 
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storm and terror. She had a little hollow in her throat and the 
light gleamed in it, wonderfully. 

‘I have been sleeping,’ she said, and rubbed her eyes like a 
child, then smiled up at him so that he loved her. 

He bent to help her. ‘If you stay here you will die. What 
is your name ? , 

‘I am Natasha Grodine. I am refugee from the Sovyeti. In 
the darkness I twisted my ankle and lost my way. But now you 
have come and Iam safe. You are——’ 

‘Tam Andrei Bal’mont,’ he said, and lifted her in hisarms. He 
could not see her face till her cheek touched his. The snowstorm 
had cleared, but in the overhead, thin and bitter, high up, screamed 
veter, the wail-wind of the Russian winter. And suddenly, so 
lost and desolate as they were, their lips met and they kissed each 
other with great gladness. In the night she wound her arms 
around his neck, and laughed a little, tremulously, pressed against 
his heart. 

And to the little Andrei, bearing her to the sea-shore, it was as 
if a light had sprung and flamed in the darkness. All his years 
he knew had been but prelude to the moment when Natasha’s 
lips touched his. He stopped and bent and spoke in an urgent 
amazement. 

‘T love you.’ 

‘My dear,’ she whispered, and kissed him again. 


III. 


And all that night, sheltered in a hut on the quays, he knew of 
her presence near him in the darkness, and the fragrance of her 
hair. And because of love and Natasha, life was sweet in his 
mouth. The kisses of love—so sweet they are in the shadow of 
death! Close-pressed for warmth, they sat and talked of the 
wonder of this which had come to them. Once Natasha fell asleep, 
and, hour after hour, unmoving, he sat and held her in his arms. 
Once she moved and whispered in sleep, and he soothed her as 
one might the tired child. Then he rose and looked out, and it 
was morning. 

With that dawn they found a refugee ship putting out to Stam- 
boul. Andrei carried Natasha aboard and paid their passage with 
the last of his French money. The ship was crowded, but shelter 
they made in the lee of a hatchway, and lay wrapped together in 
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Andrei’s greatcoat the while the white coasts rose and fell, and 
flickered and dimmed through the driving sleet. Misted were the 
eyes of Natasha looking back at the fading shore. Andrei kissed 
the little hollow in her throat; it had seemed to him that a man 
might die to kiss that place. But she turned to him and caught 
his hands, and suddenly was weeping. 

‘Oh, Andrei, I’m lost—lost and afraid. Russia I’ve lost and 
all its days and sunshine and kindliness and laughter. They 
seemed everlasting. I never thought they could pass and finish. . . 
My dear, my dear! Say you will always love me, that it won't 
pass and fade, that you'll never forget ! ’ 

And Andrei kissed her hands, and swore that never would he 
cease to love her, that never would his love grow old and tame, 
that never would he forget the night and snow wherein he had found 
her. So he swore to keep time and fate and life itself at bay. . . . 

Twenty miles out from Yalta, up out of the mists of dawn came 
a Sovyet gunboat, shelling the refugee boat and signalling it to 
stop. Andrei and six others were in the uniform of the White 
Raiders. For them there would be none of the mercy. 

Then Natasha planned to save them. She flung aside the coat 
of Andrei, and beckoned to the far side of the refugee boat as it 
slowed down. The soldiers must go over the side of the ship, and 
hide in the water till the search by the Tovarishii was over. When 
the Red sailors had gone, they could climb aboard again. 

Andrei was last to slide down the rope to the buoys. To these 
the others already clung in the shadow of the ship. Death to 
remain aboard—death perhaps in the freezing waters. And then 
for a moment, it mattered nothing, for in that moment Natasha, 
as he clung there, bent and kissed him, and her lips were salt with 
tears. ... 

Paddling and freezing in the lee of the refugee boat, Andrei 
heard a sudden shouting and confusion. Then one of the others 
by his side cried out and gestured. The scream of shell-fire woke 
the sea. From the west, dimly, he saw a great French cruiser 
steaming out of the sleet-storm to engage the gunboat. 

‘ Look—the ship! ’ cried one of the men. 

Andrei turned his head and also cried out. They had drifted 
many feet from the refugee boat, and, as they looked, it forged 
away with beating screw into the bank of fog that had crept out all 
morning from the coast. Into the same bank with guns flashing 
red went the cruiser, half a mile to the left. 
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For a little they swam and paddled and shouted, deserted in 
that suddenly vacant sea, under the sting of the sleet. Then one 
cried out and sank, and two others drifted away into the fog. 
Inside that fog the gun-fire had clamoured for a little, then ceased. 
Andrei and his two soldiers tied themselves upon their buoys and 


lashed the buoys together. ... It seemed to Andrei that only 
a moment had passed when, looking at the two beside him, he saw 
that they were dead. 


Already, in the icy water, his own legs and the lower half of his 
body had grown numb. Then a strange warmth surged slowly, 
steadily, up through his frozen body, and when it came to his heart 
he knew he would be dead. He began to paddle again, desperately. 
He cried out, and sang, and shouted, to stay the menace creeping 
upon him from the waters. And then he was suddenly tired, so 
tired, and sleep more desirable than ever life had been. He ceased 
to struggle, and the grey waste of beaten water blurred in his eyes. 
Night. 

And then a great light awoke on the sea and beckoned and 
beckoned. He knew it and rose and struggled again and cried 
‘ Natasha ! ’ 


IV. 


He was picked up by an oil-carrier and taken to Stamboul. 
There, in hospital, raving, for two months he lay, and at the end 
of that time, weak and a pauper, came back again, with the Spring 
come, to the world of men and the memory of Natasha’s lips. 

But he came not back the same Andrei, I think. He had 
wandered in mist and dreams for many days. He came out to a 
world that had dimmed and blurred at the edges. One memory, 
one hunger of desire alone possessed him. So clear was that 
memory, clear and unforgotten his oath as he had held Natasha’s 
hands. ‘ Always will I love you. Never shall I forget.’ 

You see him, dreamer and saint as I think he was, he who had 
tasted of love and seen the so-awesome tenderness no man may 
ever awaken twice in the eyes of a woman. He set out to seek 
Natasha as once men went forth to seek the Holy Grail. Found— 
God mine! He would have peace, would kneel at Natasha’s feet and 
lay his head in her hands, and sleep and sleep till the world died. . . 

He set out to search in the nameless flotsam-drift heaped on 
the Golden Horn with the destruction of the last White Raid. He 
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tramped from consulate to consulate, from shipping office to shipping 
office, through a drift and tangle of rumour and legend. For we 
of the last White Raid were already legendary. Now he would 
glimpse at some street-crossing men whom he had once known; 
one time he saw his own brother, an officer of the Imperial Army, 
selling fruit outside the Mosque Sophia. And to Andrei these 
men—even his own brother—were but the faintest shadows. Yet 
half-remembered faces rising up out of the street throngs would 
set his mind to ache and ache, seeking names and memories and 
associations. Had they known Natasha ? 

Sometimes, on gutter-ledge or wharf, he would fall asleep— 
for he was still the sick man—or into long trances when he sat un- 
sleeping, yet unthinking, the mind fainting and fainting within 
him, crying ‘Cease! Come and sleep!’ And from such moments 
he would rouse with a passion of anger at himself, because of that 
memory of Natasha’s face, her eyes so pitifully misted. .. . 

But neither of her nor of the refugee ship in which they had 
sailed from Yalta could he find any trace. He had never known 
the name of the ship nor the name of its captain. 

Yet day after day, working here and there for bread, sleeping 
only when the exhaustion came on him, he tramped the quays of 
the Golden Horn. In those miles of jetties his so intent white 
face must have become familiar. I think the story of his quest 
long followed after him in rumour and surmise. Because of that 
rumour, because of the ache of sympathy which every lost lover 
may stir, he was met with unbelievable kindness—that amazing 
kindliness of the kennels. He was helped by the stray and the 
waif with whom he would never have associated the pity of the 
Christ. 

And one morning he awoke to find his spirit had fought his 
body and triumphed, and the health was returning to him again. 

Out of the delirium into monomania? So, perhaps. But I 
think his face grew the more gentle, and the hunger went from 
his eyes, and there the dreams came back. Yet was he the passion- 
ate pilgrim, with his ache of quest. But all the winds and dawns 
and colours of life were his again, interpreting that ache even as 
they accentuated it. 

And then, late one evening, when he stood on a quay watching 
a ship unload, a man cried out at sight of him, and swore in the 
Russian. In the smoke-blur that was Andrei’s memory flamed 
the remembrance. The man was the captain of the refugee ship. 
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He stared and stood, and grew white, thinking Andrei a ghost. 
Then he talked. The refugee ship had left the swimmers and made 
its escape that it might not be blown out of the waters in the fight 
between the Sovyet gunboat and the French cruiser. When 
presently the two warships, still shelling, had passed into the haze 
on the Crimean coast, the refugee ship lowered its boats and sought 
in the fog for the swimmers. But they were nowhere to be found. 

‘Natasha Grodine ? I remember her; you carried her aboard 
at Yalta. After we came to Stamboul I heard she joined the ship 
of refugees that sailed to Jaffa, to the Russian colony in Palestine.’ 


¥. 


He was the pauper, as I have said. But a Greek boat of the 

coasts took him for deckhand, and on that boat he drifted south- 
wards, down the painted coast of the Levant, so magical in summer 
days, more magical still at night when the masts dipped against 
the stars and the forecastle tuned its guitars. He learned the ways 
of a ship and the lives and beliefs of the men who with him worked, 
and he entered their poor, stupid dreams, and forgave those dreamers 
of their kind who had driven him from Russia. Food was bad, 
and the captain the bully, but when the ship stagnated in 
semi-mutiny it was Andrei who made the peace and brought 
concord, and lured the ship south, ever in pursuit of his tireless 
quest. 
So, in the midsummer, they came to Jaffa, and Andrei bade 
good-bye to the Greeks. They wept at parting with him, and cried 
farewells for long as he waved from the shore. Then he made his 
way to the shipping companies and set his inquiries afoot. A day 
later, when he came back to the quays, the Greek ship had gone. 

He found no Russian in the town, but instead street-fighting 
between the so-brave Arabs and the immigrant Jews. For a day, 
stayed strangely by memory of Natasha, he forwent his quest and 
helped in the streets, carrying the wounded to safety, walking 
through rifle-fire unscathed and unafraid. 

Then at length, from the Greek consul, he learned that six 
months before a party of the Russians had indeed come to Jafia. 
But they had gone up to settle in Jerusalem, to live by the tourist 
trade. 

So Andrei took the road to the north, working his way across 
the dusty tundras, through the brown mud villages, up to the 
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green foothills. A week he stayed to help in the harvest of an 
orange grove, then set out again. And one nightfall, outside a 
convent of the Irish nuns, where he sat drinking milk and eating 
bread and goat cheese, he looked up and saw the black bulking of 
the mountains of Moab. 

Because he never begged for money, but only food in return for 
work, he was a pauper as on the day when he left the Golden Horn 
in the Greek coaster. But now the mountains, in a moment of 
weakness, awed him. He went down to the railway, waited for 
another evening to come, climbed aboard a covered truck, and in 
the morning found himself in Jerusalem, in a land of greenery and 
sudden rain. 

He went up to the city in that rain, with beating hope in his 
heart that here certainly was his quest toend. Yet where to begin 2 

Then, as he stood mazed in the streets of English Jerusalem, 
came that adventure that was yet to tell no tale of his hidden self 
to Andrei’s heart. For he saw a girl go by—a white girl in the 
brown-skinned throngs. And at sight of her he stood suddenly 
sick at heart. 

Then he awoke and cried out, and turned and ran down the 
street in the direction she had gone. But the crowds had swallowed 
her. 

All that day, in a mad passion of fear and the remorse, he hunted 
the streets and stews of Jerusalem. .. . 


Vi. 


He knelt, wearied, yet finding a little peace, in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, in that little room where legend tells was the 
Christ laid when brought from the cross. Then he went out 
on the steps of the church and so again came face to face with the 
girl whom he had thought Natasha. 

And it was not Natasha. 

She drew aside, then stared at his white face, faltering a query 
in words which stayed him. For she spoke in the Russian, with 
just such voice as Natasha herself. 

‘I am not ill,’ he answered, ‘ only I thought you one for whom 
I search. My name is Andrei Bal’mont, and I was of Deniken’s 
raid. Have you ever heard of a Crimean refugee, a girl Natasha 
Grodine ?’ 

At that she gave a cry, and caught his hands, and flushed and 
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paled. ‘Andrei Bal’mont! But I have heard of you. Oh, I 
have heard of you. I knew your dear Natasha in Stamboul and 
loved her. You are the captain who saved her in Yalta, and hid 
in the sea from the Sovyet gunboat——’ 

‘She is here—in Jerusalem ? ’ 

‘But no—she went to Alexandria with an uncle she found in 
Stamboul. ... Andrei Bal’mont—oh, I have heard of you. 
Natasha remembers. She does not believe you dead. . . .’ 

But she knew nothing of Natasha’s address in Alexandria. 

‘Stay with us here, us Russians. We will help you, though we 
are so poor. Stay with us and write letters to Alexandria. There 
is a Colonel Saloney in Alexandria, he made the Refugee Com- 
mittee, and may know where your Natasha is.’ 

He bent and kissed her hands. ‘I cannot stay a day, little 
sister. For Natasha remembers and I remember.’ 

Then she wept a little, I think because of his youth and his dark 
saint’s face. But he went out through the rain, up the dark alleys, 
and on the outskirts of Jerusalem turned south again. 


Vai. 


And of all that Odyssey that finally led him to Egypt I know 
only in outline—in the outline and surmise. Westwards and south- 
wards he went, crossing the mountains of Moab on foot that second 
time, holding south by the jungle swamps of Ludd and so on and 
on, as the summer waxed, to the fringe of the desert. And, as he 
went, and the days passed into weeks and so to months, ever clear 
and shining, a pillar of light by night and a pillar of smoke by day, 
led his quest. 

And he learned to know the stars of the beggar’s night, and 
thirst and hunger and the sleep of exhaustion. Sunsets he would 
watch the Evening Star come out, in mornings would see it lead 
the sunrise up over the sands. He came to look for it as one looks 
for the face of a friend—the star that crowned his quest and led 
his feet. 

On the wild highroads of Palestine and Transjordania none 
sought to harm him. He tramped them, a man invisibly shielded 
and guarded. Near Amman he joined a camel train, and went 
south and east, into the desert, to some Arab city of the wastes. 
From there he struck out north-west again, and, at the long length, 
five months after leaving Jerusalem, came to Kantara on the Suez. 
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There, for a little, he was stayed, and, as on the Golden Horn, 
searched from ship to ship for work. The luck favoured him again, 
for on the third day he was taken on as stoker of a boat going to 
Alexandria. 

He landed at Alexandria in November. No Russian consulate 
was left, nor Refugees’ Committee any longer, so from house to 
house his searchings began anew. At night he slept in the kennels 
of the poor, for bread worked at the wharves an hour each day, un- 
loading coal. At these wharves he heard by chance of me, ‘ English’ 
Saloney, the hotel guide, and remembered the name the girl in 
Jerusalem had mentioned. 

Brown and sinewy, desert-Arab in speech and appearance, | 
yet knew him on the instant that evening I found him awaiting me 
on the hotel steps. I took him to my room, gave him the food and 
clothes, and sat and listened to him and all the story of his quest 
from far-off Yalta. 

‘Grodine?’ I said, ‘I remember the name. And the old 
Committee records contain the address of every White Russian 
in Egypt. Your quest is ended, my friend.’ 


VIII. 


We looked up the books, and there was the entry: ‘ Lef Ilya- 
vetch Grodine and niece Natasha, 12, Harun-Badrawi, Khalig- 
el-Masri, Le Caire.” Andrei Bal’mont stared at it as though it had 
been the writing of the Belshazzar’s feast, then kissed me, and was 
suddenly gone from the room. I ran after him. 

‘But you will need money—I will lend you——’ 

* Little friend, leave me my last road.’ 

So he waved and went, and I never saw him again. 


IX. 


Now has my story been as Andrei himself told it me. But 
hereafter is only the dream I built on the so few facts I sought out 
later that year. One man there was who saw him enter Cairo in 
the sunset, one who saw him pass over the Bulaq Bridge. And 
there was Aida ed-Dowlah, the cripple, who squatted in the shadow 
of a garden wall in the Khalig. .. . 

But of that tramp from Alexandria to the little Cairo and its 
Khalig of many colours—how shall we guess? Certain at last, at 
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last on his final road, he went eastwards. But as he walked the 
night ways he saw with an ache and an amazement the stars less 
bright than of yore. And his feet were heavier, and the smell of 
the wind stung him not atall.... 

It was sunset when he came to Cairo and sought his way to the 
Khalig-el-Masri, through the throngs of Polychromata. Up there, 
perhaps, beyond Abbassieh, were the Red Hills crowned in fire, 
and he stopped and looked at them and looked back across all the 
days and roads he had traversed. And suddenly his eyes were 
blind with tears. 

Sunset over Cairo... . 

Then, at length, out beyond the Khalig’s colour and clamour, 
he came to the garden wall of a house, and looked, and suddenly 
stood still. For there, in the gloaming lowe of the garden, no 
dream, but sweet and real, stood Natasha herself, more dear and 
desirable than in all his memories. 

He clenched his hands and choked back the cry that quivered 
up into his throat. He stood suddenly sick at heart. 

Knowing nothing of his nearness, white and dim in the fading 
light, she stretched out her hands, and he heard the sound of her 
tears, heard her whisper to the sunset his name. . . 

Night and dreams and quest, Natasha herself -- or a weeping girl 
in a garden ? 

He stood heart-wrung, his lips half-opened to call. Then, 
overhead, faintly, came out the Evening Star. 


, * 
Half an hour afterwards, out from Cairo over the Bulaq Bridge, 


to the night and the high road and the sting of the wind, Andrei 
Bal’mont tramped forth again on his quest. 











LETTERS TO HER SISTER, FROM ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. 


Il. 
EDITED BY LEONARD HUXLEY. 


LETTER X 


Letter-writing--The real meaning of “love ”—Mr. Kenyon’s 
will and trustees—Father Prout again—Miss Boyle and her 
forebcars—Gerardine’s youthful love-affair—Trippy—The aban- 
doned lodgings—R. B.’s devotion—‘ Wifely obedience ’—The 
Grand Duke’s name-day—‘ Spheres of usefulness ’—Flight from 
winter—Waiting for happy providences. 


In a letter, apparently, to the other sister, Mrs. Browning 
had confessed how after leaving their first rooms in the Palazzo 
Guidi, they took rooms for six months in the Via Maggio, only to 
abandon them within ten days, as the place made her ill, com- 
pensating the owner by paying the rent until the rooms could be 
re-let. R. B., it seems, did not quite like his wife to ‘ give herself 
away ’ over this, even to her sister. 


Florence, November 23 and 24, 1847. 


As it seems to be my most ungrateful and incredible habit to 
neglect thanking you for your letters let this begin by a heap of 
thanks, my own dearest Henrietta, for the last dear one, and for 
the promise of Arabel’s, which I shall expect day by day. I can’t 
understand how it was that I did not mention her letter and yours : 
but if either had not been received, you would have been sure to 
have heard of that in thunder, lightning, and in rain! As it is 
I rather am apt to grumble. You don’t write often enough. Oh, 
not half! Just consider that there are two of you, and that I am 
sometimes a whole month without a line. Is it fair? Now con- 
sider. Ought I to be longer than ten days at furthest without 
hearing ? 

As to other things, Henrietta, it is like your affectionateness to 
say such and such words: but it is easier (forgive me) to say them, 
than to take them up as a creed as you expect me to do—?f you 
expect it. Many exceed me in much—but I do pretend to know 
what love means; and I know that it does not mean a mere sun- 
shiney aspect while a person happens to please you in everything. 
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If you committed a murder and were sent to Newgate, I should be 
at your side the next hour, if the thing were possible—that is what 
I mean by loving you—much more, if you chose to wear a peach- 
coloured gown while I thought green was becoming to you, would 
I take your hand in the street as warmly as if you had chosen the 
green. Much more, if you had run against me in the dark, meaning 
not to hurt me, would I hasten to prove to you that I did not mean 
to give you pain by disbelieving your assertion to such an effect. 
So you see that whichever way some circumstances are considered, 
an obvious conclusion from them can scarcely be altered. Not that 
I shall refer further to it—only don’t misuse words, my own dear 
Henrietta. That you love me, has been most perfectly proved. 
Aunt Jane will have left England, I fear, before my letter can reach 
her. The ‘ other trustee ’ is Mr. Arnold, the barrister, an intimate 
friend of Robert’s. Oh, never mind the wills, dearest Henrietta,— 
nobody will die any sooner because of will-making. Mr. Kenyon 
is trustee, but declined the executorship on account of not being 
young enough. 

Now let me look about for something to tell you. Robert came 
in from his walk the other evening with an ‘Ah, ha! I have been 
kissed by somebody since I saw you last.’ I suppose he meant to 
make me dreadfully jealous ; instead of which I was seized with the 
most absurd, supernaturally absurd idea in the world ; for actually 
it came into my head that you and Arabel were in Florence—Arabel 
at any rate! Yes, I thought it was Arabel! Let that sublime 
touch of absurdity prove how much I think of you. Robert seeing 
me quite gasp for breath, hastened to explain that it was only his 
haunting friend, Father Prout, who spending an hour or two in 
Florence on his road to Rome, of course met Robert, and kissed him 
in the street, mouth to mouth, a good deal to his surprise. Father 
Prout, always very cordial, enquired about me with solicitude, 
reiterated his regret at my veil being down at Leghorn, keeping 
from him the light of my countenance. He is to send us from Rome 
a letter of introduction to our Grand Duke’s librarian of the Pitti, 
who is said to be a learned man and will give us access to men and 
books here. Father Prout was in too great haste, to go home with 
Robert and see his unveiled prophetess, so Robert went with him 
into a coffee-house and helped him into the diligence afterwards. 

Then we had a visit a few evenings since, from Miss Boyle again. 
She came at half-past eight and stayed till eleven—keeping us up 
against all precedent—and was very agreeable and kind, and took 
sandwiches. I like her. She expresses her ‘ high breeding’ with 
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an amusing sort of restiveness. Robert who knows and remembers 
everything just at the right moment, quoted a passage out of a 
quaint work by Robert Boyle her famous ancestor, and just stopped 
himself in time from a reference to the thieving propensities of her 
grandmother Lady Cork. She in the utmost good humour, caught 
up the abandoned hint and did not suffer us to languish over the 
said traditions, relating how her grandfather’s horses and port wine 
were abstracted feloniously, with other interesting particulars. 

‘Did you never know her, Mr. Browning? I wonder you 
didn’t.’ 

Robert and Miss Boyle had the talking all their own way, and 
I the listening, which was better worth while. 

So, Henrietta, you call me ‘sly’ about Gerardine. Ah, but it 
wasn’t my secret, observe, and then there had been such fuss and 
tribulation on the point up to this moment that I couldn’t guess 
how it was to end. Gerardine when she travelled with us last year 
was only seventeen, and childish and unformed in many ways, 
though a most intelligent and quick-minded child, and from her 
education full of poetical taste and association. Mrs. Jameson who 
adored her, complained of her in the same breath ; and Robert was 
given to making side-comments in my ear about that creature ‘ as 
pure as the angels’ who ‘ couldn’t be trusted to walk down a street 
by herself lest she should run away with the first man at the corner.’ 
In fact there were exaggerations in dear Mrs. Jameson’s thoughts 
about Geddie—who was just a pretty, accomplished, gentle little 
girl, with some want of high motive or apprehended duties—think- 
ing how to please herself, and loving ‘aunt Nina’ in a sort of 
indolent fashion (enough to wish to please her too, if it could be 
done without much exertion)—but who was no more fitted to be 
what Mrs. Jameson desired, a laborious artist, than to fly up to 
Heaven like a lark. For ever and ever there were discussions about 
Gerardine’s indolence, who had been besought to do this drawing 
or that, instead of which she lay in bed in the morning and played 
with Flush at night. She is such a gentle, caressing little creature, 
that I felt myself drawn to her side ; and I used to make heaps of 
excuses for her, for which she used silently to kiss my hands. And 
yet Mrs. Jameson was rightly displeased very often ; and there was 
no concealing that after having devoted herself and her means to 
the education of this niece—bringing her out to Italy at her expense, 
and ministering to her enjoyment in all ways,—she had a claim to 
attention and obedience, even had her wishes been less reasonable 
than they were. But there was a want of steadiness in the manage- 
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ment. If Gerardine looked pale, she was set on the pedestal directly 
and adored. And then when the colour came back, she was scolded 
a littl—and so on. Mrs. Jameson was like a fond mother— 
(Geddie at least ought to love her) and Robert took the liberty so 
often of telling her what he took to be the truth in a very blunt 
fashion, and also what ‘he should do if he had the misfortune of 
having a wife like Gerardine’ (which was not by any means an 
agreeable form of sympathy to Mrs. Jameson, though it gave Robert 
an occasion of showing a wonderful quantity of ferocity and savage 
determination) that I was half nervous with the discussion. Poor 
Mrs. Jameson used, then, to turn round into abrupt comments on 
her charming qualities, and observe how three men out of every five 
would be in love with her forthwith. 

‘Oh, not you, Browning, of course! I am aware that under no 
possible circumstances, she could have been calculated to please 
you—-I only speak of ordinary men,’ etc., etc. Received in 
profound silence, and with a little push against me under the 
table, which meant: “ Did you ever hear any thing so absurd? no 
never [”? 

And it was rather absurd to be sure, seeing that Gerardine is 
just pretty and no more at most—only Mrs. Jameson’s fond affection 
which is the root of all, is not a thing to smile at but to love her for. 
She feels like a mother. 

Well—they left us and went to Rome, and when on our return 
we had them as our visitors here at Florence, a catastrophe had 
taken place—poor Geddie had completed her offences by falling in 
love with a bad artist ! an unrefined gentleman ! ! a Roman Catholic! 
(converted from protestantism !) a poor man ! ! with a red beard!!! 
what ever Geddie could mean by it was what Mrs. Jameson in her 
agony couldn’t divine. 

‘ The truth is,’ said she to me, ‘ the dear child who never thought 
in her whole life before of love and marriage, had it all put into her 
head at once by the sight of your and Browning’s happiness. Oh, 
I see it, I understand how it was.’ 

So Robert and I were to have the blame of Geddie’s falling in 
love, observe. I opened my eyes in considerable embarrassment. 
Certainly it wasn’t my ‘ pattern in the mount’ which had been 
adopted by Gerardine, according to Mrs. J.’s own description— 
but I agreed to ‘ speak to Geddie,’ and I did my best. Only Geddie’s 
reading was very differeut, of her lord’s qualities. 

‘So good and generous! and handsome too! and likely to be 
a good artist when he tries (draws very well already !)——likely 
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to turn back again from being a Roman Catholic—left off smoking 
just to please aunt Nina and was very firm.’ 

Geddie has made up her heart it is plain. When they returned 
to England, first I heard that everything was broken off, ‘ Geddie 
being considered much too young’ by her parents ; and then came 
a letter from herself to say that all was right again, and that she 
was very happy. Poor little thing—I do hope she may continue 
so with the best reasons. I have a strong opinion of course on the 
right and righteousness of a woman’s abiding by her own choice in 
marriage: but then Gerardine is, to my mind, scarcely a woman 
yet, and has had no experience of men and women. 

. . . Quite delighted I am to hear of dearest Trippy, being so 
completely settled again. Kiss her dear cheeks for me, if you please, 
and the lips too,—and tell her that before I am spoilt on both sides 
like a thoroughly spoilt apple, I hope to do it myself. Robert was 
vexed a little with me for ‘ telling all about the house ’—and really 
all he thought about it was his fear and trembling lest I should be 
taken ill and die before we could tumble out of it fast enough. As 
to reproaching me, the idea of the possibility of such a thing never 
entered his mind. He is perfect to me—that’s the only word to be 
used. AndifI were to tell you every little thing in prose and rhyme, 
you could not understand the whole of what I mean when I say so, 
without standing by and seeing and hearing for yourselves. One 
of the happy results is, that I never am afraid of doing or saying 
what could by possibility displease him—in other words, he can’t 
be displeased by whatever I may do or say,—so that I am at liberty 
to talk out aloud all the bétises that come into my head. I talk as 
I should to you—or a little more freely, if that be possible—there 
is not the thinnest shadow of constraint between us. It is a great 
comfort to be able to think and speak together at every moment of 
the day, and when I remember how different it must be in most 
other ¢éte d tétes of the kind between men and women, I hope I thank 
God for it, with some, however inadequate, gratitude. Such non- 
sense as is spoken in this room, to be sure! Flush opens his eyes 
half-way and then shuts them and goes to sleep on the dignified 
conviction of being able to do it a little better if he tried! I tell 
my dreams even, and have visions of letters in the candle according 
to Wilson’s instructions—and now and then we take to a little sense 
by way of change—only it seems to me that Robert would rather 
hear the nonsense, of the two, because he accepts that as a sign of 
my being in spirits,—and then the thing most delightful to him is 

the liberty between us—the absence of embarrassment and restraint. 
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IfI wanted to offend him I should do something in the way of respect 
and obedience. 

Now I will tell you. The other day he said to me—(in relation 
to Flush or some equally weighty subject I think it was) : 

‘I do wish, Ba, you wouldn’t do so and so.’ To which 
I answered : 

‘ Well—I won’t do it any more’; was ever a more unexception- 
able answer? Yes, and it was meekly delivered too. But he 
didn’t like it at all, nevertheless, and cried out quite quickly : 

‘Don’t say such words to me, Ba.’ 

‘Why, what ought I to say then ?’ 

‘Say that you will do as you please as long as you please to do it.’ 

So you see what a difficult position mine is—You see! My 
vow of obedience is only appealed to on great occasions such as 
finishing a mutton-chop, or cutting one more slice of bread and 
butter—and it’s almost a pity that so much good vowing should 
have gone for almost nothing. 

. . . It surprises us a little that the Duke of Lucca’s chamberlain 
should choose Florence as his retiring place—he will not be popular 
with us Tuscans—of that he may be sure. We had a festa on last 
Monday week, the day of 8. Leopold, the name-day of our Grand- 
Duke, and our piazza was nearly brimming over with people. A 
beautiful sight really! He had gracefully solicited the civic guard 
to replace for that day his usual military attendance; and, as 
gracefully, the civic guard sent for this purpose all their nobles—so 
that the very sentinels on duty at the palace-doors were marquises 
or dukes. Graceful on both sides, was it not? The service ex- 
tended of course to four and twenty hours, and the nobles armed 
themselves for the vigil with so many dozens of champagne, cakes 
&c. and at twelve at night, and at nine in the morning the Duke paid 
them a visit. When they came to replace the military, the people 
who thronged the piazza shouted and clapped their hands—and 
that clapping of hands is a sound so full of life and mental affirma- 
tion to me (it isn’t mere animal life), that it throbs and thrills through 
me. Then the band played, and a hymn, in congratulation of the 
Grand Duke, was sung in grand chorus beneath his windows (they 
sent us a copy of the poem) after which he the Duchess and their 
children came out into the balcony and bowed their thanks to the 
people. Think how we rejoiced in our situation all this time. I 
could sit with my feet on the fender and nod back to their High- 
nesses. We threw draperies of crimson silk, by the desire of the 
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padrone, out of our five front windows, and only just escaped the 
glory of an illumination. 

So you argue with Mr. Kenyon about ‘spheres of usefulness,’ 
Henrietta! Depend on it there’s one usefulness of the sun and 
another of the moon. Rolling stones which gather no moss do 
something else, I dare say. Some are workers in the shop and some 
in the field you know—but you must know besides that we haven’t 
given up England and never shall—though it would be folly in us, 
with my health, to plant ourselves so deeply there that we could not 
fly before the winters. To winter in England when there is the least 
chance of escaping, would be most absurd at any time, I do think— 
and now the facilities of movement are everyday becoming greater 
and we shall have railroads through France very soon ; and even 
without them, we both like travelling—it is the pleasure of pleasures 
to us. Oh, we shall go to Jerusalem some day—but to London 
first. I don’t like to fasten my soul to plans which the uncertainty 
of the future must render uncertain—because the rending away 
would give too much pain, you see. I shut my eyes and open my 
mouth, like a child, waiting for happy providences. Meanwhile, 
I hold you in my heart of hearts—believe that of me—and if Robert 
were to meet and kiss you in the streets here—instead of Father 
Prout, it would be an intense joy. . . . Write oftener, you and 


Arabel, to your own 
Ba. 


LETTER XI. 


Christmas in Florence and anniversaries—Knead cakes—The 
Hedleys—The barrier of English prices and conventions—Presents 
from her sisters—Men, women and marriage—Impossible candour— 
Marriage and income—Miss Boyle stays late—A Court ball—R. B. 
on ugly women, and on the idea of debt—Mr. Kenyon’s generosity— 
—Hope of riding into the hills—Good health—Florence beats 
Rome in ‘ lions..—Home greetings. 


Knead cakes, as has been noted in a previous letter, are better 
known by the name of girdle-cakes. 

Louisa is E. B. B.’s cousin, Sir Thomas Butler’s daughter, who 
married Sir James Carmichael. 


Florence, Jan. 4, 5, 6, 1848. 
My dearest Henrietta,—You shall not wait for this letter as for 


the last ; I have too much to say and thank you for. Thank you, 
thank you in the first place for your dear words on Christmas day, 
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which the wicked post people here had the heart to keep back two 
days—the postmark itself certifying to its punctual arrival. 
Arabel’s courier of a note (thank her for that, dear thing) announced 
the pleasure I was to have—so of course I expected it with a full 
heart—and when at last it came, oh how glad it made me and how 
grateful to you. And how good and kind of dearest Henry to write 
to me again. Give him my best love—tell him that I love him 
dearly. Also I would say this to himself ; but the present envelope 
will be heavily laden by the time this letter shall be thoroughly 
finished, so my note to him shall be for another occasion. Give 
Robert’s love to him with mine. 

Our Christmas was very quiet and happy, and we had a ‘ plum 
puddingo ’ of the real Italiano-Inglese sort, and Wilson made us 
knead cakes, and Robert told me that he loved me ever so much 
more than on the Christmas before—so it was all very happy—only 
that these anniversaries always make me inclined to cry instead of 
laugh, and the truth is I was glad in my inmost nature when the 
season took itself off. Oh, how I thought of you all—how I was 
with you in spirit! how truly, truly, and perfectly I love you ! 

Well but this is not very amusing. Let me rather think what 
I have to tell you. I had the kindest possible letter from uncle 
Hedley two days ago, with a postscript from Jane—not more kind- 
ness than I expected from uncle Hedley who has always borne him- 
self towards me in so affectionate a spirit. Itis a long letter, and he 
seems to like Tours much better than the Reynolds’s taught us to 
think. They said that the Hedleys were tired of it already and 
yearned back to Paris. But no, says uncle Hedley, he prefers it 
to Paris, though the society is only indifferent. So does uncle 
James, who is as stout as ever, and doesn’t get on with his French. 
Uncle Hedley regrets [Aunt Bell’s] resolve about Leamington—just 
as I did without waiting to hear what you tell me. It was so 
obviously a good cheerful place for her to go to Tours where she 
had many relations, a pretty surrounding country, and such cheap- 
ness in the ways of life. You may say what you please Henrietta— 
but if England expects every family to do its duty in the particular 
respect of living within the circle of chalk-cliffs, why England should 
be good enough to let down its prices and its conventions. BJell] 
is richer by just half when she is in France—observe—besides the 
advantage of the Hedleys. Set her up by herself at Notting Hill, 
and she begins by breaking her heart at the appearance of losing 
caste, through living in the suburbs, in a slim slice of a house, 
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and not keeping a carriage. Louisa doesn’t see what the conse- 
quences would be to Bfell]. J, for my part, wouldn’t mind the least 
in the world, though I lived side by side with a retired grocer, 
(Mr. Pop—late of Holborn) and had to take the omnibus every time 
Icameinto London. But with Bfell], who would mind every thing, 
the case is different—and then you know, she is a single woman, and 
would never cease to ‘ want protection ’ or to fancy she wanted it, 
to the end of her days. Now in Paris even, women do not take up 
such fancies ; and young and pretty women walk in the streets with- 
out any sort of chaperonage—while both men and women are more 
independent of conventions of every sort,—live as they please, and 
are none the less considered though pleasing to live in a sixth flat 
with one maidservant. I hear in Italy of ancient countesses and 
their daughters, who make their own beds and empty the ‘ slops,’ 
and then to go court in a blaze of undeniable glory. The difference 
is prodigious between England and perhaps all the continental 
nations in this respect of social conventionality, and I am certainly 
of opinion that you have not the advantage, when one considers the 
rationale of things of the sort. In this difference also, still more than 
in actual prices, lies the question of cheapness. You pay for the 
outside crust of life, besides for the available inside goose-pie. 
A metaphor not appropriate to the season. 

Oh, Henrietta, my dearest Arabel and all of you, what a happy 
year I wish you, and happy years to come after, many and many. 
May God bless you out of earth and Heaven, in the body and in the 
spirit, for time and longer than time—may He bless you better than 
I can imagine blessings. 

Your parcels come from Reme while I write, as real Christmas 
gifts! Thank you, thank you, chank you. You are too good and 
kind—far, far too good and kind to me, and I open my eyes and turn 
from one gift to another in a sort of shameful gratitude, i.e. a mix- 
ture of gratitude and shame—not that I am ashamed of my grati- 
tude, you will be pleased to understand. Here is this beautiful bag 
—which Robert declares to be the most masterly production of a 
lady’s hand he ever had an opportunity of admiring—how beautiful 
and exact it is! how useful it will be in travelling, or even at home 
on the sofa! Inside the little internal bag (and we have admired 
even to the inside button of it) I find two worsted-needles—left there 
by mistake of course—I am certain you have been down on your 
knees on the carpet—I think I see you—looking for them—and 
here they are safe ! given up to Wilson’s uses, she being particularly 
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in want of just such a pair of needles. Then comes Arabel’s very 
pretty little cap-ette—so pretty! how I thank her dear fingers— 
And here again are her mittens—which I prefer to the Maltese— 
they are perfect I think ; and the truth is that I am wearing a pair 
which Robert describes picturesquely as looking like a ruin of old 
stockings whereof he shall have kissed away all the toes. One can’t 
get legitimately upon mittens here in Florence—at least, Wilson says 
she can’t. They must of course be to be had, but either her energy 
or her Italian has hitherto failed—she gives me my choice of black 
orsted, or plain black silk as aforesaid. To dear little Lizzie I 
musi write my own thanks for the pretty collar. And now what do 
you say for yourselves, after sending me all these things ? It is too 
bad of you, being so much too good. Throughout the winter I am 
wearing constantly your slippers, now yours Henrietta which are 
on my feet while I write, and now Arabel’s. I never wear any other 
shoes I assure you, except to go out. And then for you to send me 
other things, in this way. Thank you, thank you, thank you. 

You may tell Mary Minto from me and with my love that if she 
isin earnest in her theory, she is not at least justified in it, and I hope 
her experience will solve it differently in the end. Mine has taught 
me that there may be men absolutely generous—who sink the very 
question of self, not only in great things but in little things—which 
is harder perhaps. At the same time she is quite wise not to be in 
haste to marry—and even to give up marrying at all, as long as she 
does not find some one to hold in reverence as wellaslove. Marriage 
is not necessary to women—but there are certain conditions which 
are necessary to marriage—in any high and happy sense. 

Think of X—-— writing to me (oh, a very kind letter) to desire to 
have my sincere opinion ‘and Mr. Browning’s’ about Y——. We 
are to speak the exact truth, both of us,—and she listens for it in 
anxiety. Now the idea of my writing what I myself, on an impulse, 
have said, about Y-—— ‘ that unpleasant man, looking as if he had 
been pulled through and through the deepest slough of the world— 
and had liked it!’ The idea of my putting down that, and sending 
it to X——. How satisfactory to be sure! Why it would be in 
infamous taste, if not in absolute cruelty. No, the time for truth- 
telling on such a subject is past. Still you are not to fancy that 
I dislike him so much—he is a man not of my sympathies—that is 
all. But I saw him only once, and really he did not seem to me 
unamiable—he looked good natured enough; and as for ——’s 
happiness, I believe that at present she is quite happy. Then 
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Robert always took his part,—classed him with one set of men, and 
observed that we should learn to widen our views and judge of 
individuals according to their class, and not according to our own 
tastes and characters. In which he is right of course. Only it is 
a hard thing to do. Also he thought well of his amiability, and 
good nature, being a physiognomist. Now if —— had married 
a man like Mr. Boyle for instance, I could quite have understood. 
He is a polished gentleman in the utmost sense of the word—and 
so handsome, so charming, and cultivated—without any extra- 
ordinary gifts and without being a man of letters, or, I suppose, any- 
thing approaching to it. His sister tells me he is just engaged to 
a very pleasing person, who has almost only expectations, while he 
has just nothing, probably, saving a high name and connections— 
the consequence being that he has set off suddenly to England to 
try to “‘ get something ” in the way of occupation and emolument. 
I like him the better for not trading on his good looks (as really 
many men might) to buy the favour of an heiress. Miss Boyle 
(when I observed what an absurd fuss people did make about an 
income, the truth being that one might live on less than was con- 
sidered possible by half the civilized world) agreed at once, and 
remarked besides that even those who had married and thrived on 
the most uncalculating principles, generally contradicted their very 
own experience by talking ever so much stuff on the other side of 
the question for the benefit of others. She spent another evening 
with us alone a few nights ago, and stayed till twelve o’clock, till 
I was tired half to death, notwithstanding her agreeableness. 
Robert proposed lying in bed the whole of next day, to make up for 
it,—it was so very much out of our usual habits. Last night, a 
carriage seemed to stop at the door at about nine— 

‘Oh, if that should be Miss Boyle!’ said I, ‘I really don’t feel 
up to her to-night.’ 

‘ Well—we’ll let her come in, and then I will say that you have 
rather a headache and had just been observing that you were glad 
it was time to go to bed,’ which made me cry aloud at the very idea 
of such a civil and conclusive speech to a visitor coming in at the 
door! Fancy the hospitable effect of such a speech. Happily it 
was a false alarm. We had nothing worse than the sound of 
carriages going to the Grand Ducal Court till eleven o’clock. Wilson 
had a ticket and went in company with Mrs. Loftus’ maid, to a post 
at the door of the reception-rooms. She said it was all very shabby 
in comparison with our English Court. The taste in dress very 
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defective, and nobody very pretty except a Greek lady in trousers,— 
who, for the rest, is, Robert says, by far the prettiest woman in 
Florence. He is always moaning over the ‘hideous faces’ every- 
where, to which I answer that it ought to be precisely the same thing 
to him now, whether they are ugly or beautiful. I observe the 
same—the women are quite plain, really, all except the black eyes. 
But when everybody has black eyes, they don’t count for so much. 
There is a general want of freshness and youthfulness in the com- 
plexions—and the figures want elasticity and grace. 

Kind letters I have—heaps of letters. There’s dearest Mr. 
Kenyon who renews his offer that we should draw on him when- 
ever we want money. We feel it, of course, as much as if it were 
required, which, I thank God, it is not !—for I should have hard 
work to console Robert if we were even shoe-deep in pecuniary 
difficulty from any cause. He exaggerates the importance of being 
clear on all sides. We are not at all alike in that respect. Not 
that he cares for money the least more than I do—but the idea of 
‘debt ’ is a sort of ‘ Croque-mitaine ’ to him—and says ‘ fee fa fum ’ 
in the dark. Oh, what a fuss to be sure we had last summer, 
because the remittance from the Rothschilds did not come on the 
right day—a fortnight before we wanted it. Because if something 
happened, and something followed, and something else didn’t 
happen, and something else didn’t follow, why we should be— 
‘embarrassed ’—how dreadful to be sure! I asked him to put my 
sofa pillow right, and give me the second volume of Dumas’ last 
novel. He declared that my insouciance was by no means laud- 
able, that I wanted somebody to take care of me—and that I would 
ask for a second volume just in the same tone of voice if beginning 
a course of starvation, and didn’t know where to get bread. I 
answered that the book was amusing and it might be so—but that 
as at present I didn’t feel even hungry and believed there was every 
prospect of dining at three o’clock, I cou'd not see any necessity 
for working myself into a state of frenzy. Of course the letter came 
next day and justified all my impertinence. There never was any 
one who looked round a corner with a more imaginative obliquity, 
when the idea of money-difficulty is suggested in any form, than 
Robert does. It is we who remind our creditors of their claims on 
us instead of its being the other way. We send down to our hostess 
on the very morning, that she may come to have the next two 
months rent prepared. The same with everything. 

, . . Think of Robert’s seeing in Galignani’s newspaper (the 
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Paris paper, extracting from the Daily News) a letter from Rome 
which says graciously that ‘ Rome is less happy than Florence in 
possessing only Mrs. Trollope and Lady Charlotte Bury, whereas 
Florence has Mr. Grattan, Mr. Lever, and Robert Browning with his 
gifted wife.’ 

We have been laughing at this a little at coffee-time, and I felt 
impelled to tell you. We suspect Father Prout of being the ex- 
pounder of the supreme happiness of Florence. 

. . . My love to dear Minny, and mind you don’t let her tire 
herself too much either with ‘ soup’ or things less charitable. And 
keep Arabel from going among such of the poor as may have in- 
fectious complaints. Dear darling Arabel—neither she nor you were 
ever in any ‘ scrape’ with me, I do assure you: but Robert had me 
by the head and you by the heels, and I was being pulled in two. 
Do take care of yourself, and give up while the winter lasts the early 
Church going, which never did your body good whatever it might 
do for your soul! How is my very dear Trippy? My love and 
a great double-kiss, and Robert’s and my affectionate wishes for 
the years to come and follow. Mind you tell her that. Marriages 
are in the ascendant. I have heard of another coming on—but 
can’t tell you yet. Don’t try to guess. Depend on it that all single 
people are being swept out of the world! so look to yourselves in 
Wimpole Street. 

May God bless you all. Your own attached 

Ba. 


Letter XII. 


Birthday good wishes, shared by R. B.—Post Office delay—A 
fool’s letter—A torchlight procession for the Grand Duke—Health, 
even walks—Wilson takes to Italy—England an uncertainty— 
Arabel’s ‘mesmeric’ pull—Trippy’s spectacles—Marriage to a 
bunch of goose feathers— Jamaica troubles— How little money is 
necessary to happy living—Plan for taking unfurnished rooms 
set aside—No room for R. B. to write—He will not go into society— 
Wrong for them not to have married—Ever closer union. 


The sisters both had High Church leanings, while Elizabeth 
admittedly had no sympathy with Tractarianism. Arabel in par- 
ticular, who united fervent religion with practical work in the poorer 
districts at Ragged School and Refuge, would have been utterly 
shocked by the freedom of discussion among the Brownings’ friends. 
But they had not, like Elizabeth, absorbed the spiritual theories of 
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Swedenborg, to which ‘ spiritualistic ’ phenomena seemed an obvious 

corollary. Thus, while Elizabeth took these as the natural outcome 

of her presuppositions, the others’ early curiosity soon recoiled. It 

did not go much beyond the interest in mesmerism here alluded to. 
Henrietta’s birthday was March 4th. 


Florence, Feb. 21, 22, 24, 1848. 


My ever dearest Henrietta,—I hope you will receive this on a day 
which will bring me more and tenderer thoughts of you than usual. 
May God bless you, my dearly loved sister. If ever it comes into 
your head, that, through absence, or other affections, I love you, by 
one heart’s beat, less, you do me a wrong, which, upon consideration, 
I am confident, you cannot do me for a moment. If there is any 
difference in my love for you, it is through increase, and not diminu- 
tion. Oh, surely I love you better than ever. I see you in my 
dreams, all of you. I think of you and talk of you continually. 
If I had no one to talk to I should talk to myself, certainly : but 
Robert is always glad to hear me. Otherwise I should love him 
less. Dear dearest Henrietta, may this year bring you baskets-full 
of blessings! I wish for you, I pray for you, I love you, all you can 
wish and pray for yourself, and far more than you ever loved 
yourself. May God be best of all to you, and surpass the prayers 
and wishes, even as He out-loves the love. Now what is there more 
to say ? 

Your letter came open as usual, after having been detained nine 
days at the post office! After the proper burst of rage, we began 
seriously to ponder whether your handwriting was not obscurer than 
usual in the address. Henrietta, you must write the directions as 
clearly as possible, and not in a running hand. Our post office 
people have no superfluous learning, and don’t read very currently. 
I had been waiting and groaning for letters, letters—and it was too 
bad to have one’s letter waiting for one, in Florence itself. Welcome 
at last, three times over, it was. And have I written, I wonder, 
since my darling Arabel? I thank you both, dearest Things... . 

Such a terror I had the other day. Robert came back from the 
post with a great thick letter for me, for which he had paid half a 
crown—with black edge an inch deep, and a black seal, sealed, as 
struck me in a moment, with Papa’s well known griffin seal! The 
writing was not his, I saw—but the seal, and the blackness! I made 
an exclamation, and, Robert says, grew as white as a sheet in a 
moment. He cried out: ‘ Don’t open it, Ba, I conjure you ’—and 
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snatching it from my hand, opened and read—began to read 
aloud how somebody who invoked—‘ Madam,’ was constructing a 
book for the benefit of the rising generation, and wanted the use of 
certain poems, and enclosed a heap of criticisms, cut out of news- 
papers, on his own former works, to prove that he by no means was 
nobody—desiring me to return directly the said valuable documents, 
from Italy to England. So far Robert read, broke off in the middle 
of the letter, and dashed the whole into the fire ! 

‘ Inconsiderate fools, men are, to be sure!’ 

As for me, I was out of breath, as you may suppose, at being so 
summarily avenged. The poor man will have to wait for his 
‘documents.’ I lay still on the sofa, recovering slowly from my 
fright—Oh, it was such terror! I thought, you see, vague thoughts 
about Jamaica. Before the calm came back I was positively burst- 
ing out into tears again and again. 

We have had an illumination throughout the city—and you in 
England can’t guess how beautiful a Florentine illumination is! 
The Pitti palace opposite to us was drawn out in fire! and so with 
all the noblest buildings, palaces and churches—while the people 
pour along the streets in that quaint effusion of joy and sympathy, 
so touching to the stranger. Well—we finished our sandwiches 
(think of taking sandwiches at that time of night) and, thoroughly 
tired for my part, I went to my room to undress! Hair in full 
curling and combing, all over my shoulders, when up comes a great 
shout of a multitude, and nearer and nearer into the piazza. 

‘Ba, Ba,’ says Robert at the door, ‘ come this moment out here 
—I want you to see something.’ 

What in the world is the matter now, thought I—I went to the 
window—and there, with vehement bursts of acclamation, was the 
Grand Duke’s carriage in the midst of a ‘milky way’ of waxen 
torchlights. You would have thought that all the stars out of 
Heaven had fallen into the piazza. Good Grand Duke! I clapped 
my hands with all my heart at him. Such an excellent constitution 
he has given to Tuscany, with every religious distinction abolished 
at one sweep; and this by his free will and after long reflection. 
Nights after nights he has spent, they say, without sleep, in painful 
thought—and his face expresses it. I like him, and I like his face. 
Well—you see, at the close of a festa-day, he thought he would go 
privately to the opera, for repose and refreshment—in order to 
which, he walked there, and only would have his carriage to return 

in. Atthe opera, however, he was recognised by somebody—and not 
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a note more of music was listened to, through the vehement shouting 
—while at the door the people provided with torches, met him and 
carried him home to the Pitti in a triumph. The poor Duke, quite 
taken by surprise and overcome, wept, we hear, like a child. Well 
done people—wasn’t it? In the illumination we set two wax 
candles at each of our five windows, which ruined us ‘ gloriously.’ 
Think of that ! 

You want to know whether I go out now. I have gone out 
twice lately—that is I have walked up and down in the sunshine 
opposite our door! Much oftener I have the window open, and 
enjoy the sweet spring air. Very welll am. Wilson said, the other 
day, she never in her life saw me looking so well, and I am what I 
look. Wilson herself is blooming in health and spirits. She is 
getting naturalized—talks Italian and understands it, with a little 
licence in the grammar. She is contented enough with Florence. 
I reproach her sometimes with her long sighs at Pisa, and very short 
conclusions, respecting the Italians being so much ‘less pleasant to 
do with’ than the French—but she was ill at Pisa, and illness of 
course puts one out of spirits. 

As to dear England, I dare not say a word—we must wait and 
see. Tell my dear dearest Arabel, that if she will come to me in 
a current of mesmeric influence, I shall be sure to be susceptible— 
so encourage her in it. Oh, how I do long—long—long—to see 
your beloved faces. Tell my dearest Trippy, that if she don’t write 
to me, I will write to her at any rate—so that our intercourse shan’t 
be dependent on spectacles. Still, I think, somehow that if I were 
in London, I could dig up a pair of spectacles somewhere, north, 
south, east or west. Why not ask Papa to get a pair ? he has only 
to select the strongest magnifying glasses, you know, and that 
anybody can do. 

Now, Henrietta, you were perfectly wrong about Miss ——’s 
marriage being ‘ my secret.’ I never called that any sort of a secret 
at all. It came to me in the usual course of common news. You 
think it will ‘steady her.’ I doubt whether a bunch of goose 
feathers can be expected to steady anybody. A real attachment 
to a man of her own order would steady her of course: but depend 
upon it, that when a woman of decided tastes, accepts a husband 
with whom she cannot sympathize, she assumes the most dangerous 
position accessible to any woman in the world. My secret, I can’t 
tell yet, because it was committed to me in strict confidence. It will 
make Arabel open her two eyes, and one in her forehead besides— 
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if there should be the seed of an eye anywhere thereabouts. She 
will be more interested in it than you, Henrietta. There, now, you 
will set about guessing. After May it will be known, I think. 

So poor Jamaica is really done for this time! But enough will 
float, I dare say. I can’t be uneasy about such things ; only that 
I should like my poor beloved, ever beloved Papa to have nothing 
to vex him on a subject where he squanders so much thought and 
care. As to money, I never knew before (with all my possessions !) 
how little is necessary to happy living, just now that we have no 
carriage, and no travelling expenses. And this, observe, without 
the least niggardliness or self-denial in anything. You would be 
surprised, I am sure, if you saw how comfortably we live. Now, if 
I had said in Wimpole Street that we might live so, who would not 
have laughed me to scorn, and set it down to sheer ignorance ? 
I don’t mean to say that we spend in a like proportion, taking the 
whole year together: but then it is through having a carriage, and 
travelling, and things of that sort. There is no reason, you know, 
why we should not buy certain advantages, when we have the 
means. Neither of us has the fancy of laying up money, for the 
money’s sake. If we liked to take unfurnished rooms in Florence 
we might, for ten pounds a year, get a beautiful apartment in the 
best situation, and furniture cheap in proportion—which would 
make an immense difference, of course, but we are not going to do 
that—so you needn’t look so frightened. 

Robert says: ‘ But Ba, you must let me write to them this time.’ 

But I say: ‘No, there’s no room—you must wait for another 
letter.’ 

It is entirely my fault that you have not heard from him weeks 
ago. I write too much, and then there’s no room—and he is ‘ sure 
that you will think it unkind of him,’ and I am sure that you can’t 
think anything unkind possible to him, or else you would not believe 
in me. 

There have been grand English private-theatricals here in 
Florence, at Mr. Lever’s house (the famous Irish Lever) and Miss 
Boyle, being a performer, begged Robert to go for one night. 

‘Just for two hours—surely Mrs. Browning would take her 
part, and beg him to go for once.” 

Well, I begged, scolded, coaxed, did all in vain. 

“If he did it once, he would be made to do it again—it was 
against his rules—he was far happier at home with me. 

Nothing could persuade him to leave me, in fine. Quite an 
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extravagance I know—but what is one to say or feel, in the face of 
such extravagance. He says to me sometimes— 

‘Now, Ba, wouldn’t it have been wrong if we two had not 
married 2?’ And really we seem in some mysterious way to get 
closer and closer every new four and twenty hours. 

I prophesy that Surtees will one day prove a great success. 
May God bless you. I love and pray for you continually—you and 
all of you. Love to you all, dear things. 

Your own attached 
Ba. 


Letter XIV. 


Republican ideals and French short-comings—England and 
special constables—R. B. outwardly more ‘aristocratic’ than 
herself{—Perfection in a husband does not exclude sisterly longings. 


Eighteen hundred and forty-eight was a year of Revolution all 
over Europe, and England was stirred by the Chartists, against 
whose movements the special constables were enrolled. 

Ledru Rollin, leader of the Red Republicans, was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the Presidency. His rising against Louis 
Napoleon’s government in June 1849 also failed, and he fled for 
refuge to England. 

Florence, April 22, 1848. 


My ever dearest Henrietta, I have your letter, and Arabel’s 
note, and thank you both as for the best gifts possible. . . . I fear 
the Hedleys will suffer from our republic which by no means satisfies 
me, for one, in its ways of going on. Why surely Arabel must have 
forgotten me if she fancies that I have gone deeper into a certain 
class of opinions since my marriage. I don’t embrace the French 
system altogether. In France there is every noble aspiration, there 
are men of splendid talents and virtues—but the ideas go up like 
rockets, and, in the midst of our acclamation and admiration, drop 
downin ashes. Little is consequent and consistent, and still less prac- 
tically possible. Legislation, for the sake of one class (and that class 
the most unintelligent and uncultivated) must be bad ; and govern- 
ment controlled by mobs and sticks must be unwise. If they went 
on in their present way of governing, there would be an end of— 
not only trade and peace, but art and literature—and for my part, 
I would rather live on bread and water than see such a state of things. 
My idea of a republic is for every born man in it to have room for 
his faculties—which is perfectly different from swamping indi- 
viduality in a mob. Ledru Rollin is more a tyrant (as far as he 
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dares) than ever was Louis Philippe, so that I fear there will be a 
reaction, and an end of our republic. Oh, I fear. As to England, 
I congratulate you, special constables and all, if it is a subject of 
congratulation. You think yourselves so much better off than 
France was under her last King, and in that you deceive yourselves 
wonderfully. There were anomalies in France, injudicious pro- 
ceedings—such as the seizure of newspapers occasionally, when they 
nearly always talked naked treason! You ought to have read how 
the newspapers talked to France—what violent language, what 
open insults to the King. Injudiciously, therefore, they were 
occasionally seized, provoking people to complain of sins against 
freedom of the press: who were right to complain! but you are 
not right in imagining that free discussion was denied to them, 
and granted exclusively to you. Then, the French wanted better 
representation in parliament, just as you do. So tell Arabel that, 
with my best love, and don’t all of you be too triumphant because 
your ‘specials’ have come home ‘ with their shields’ instead of 
‘upon them.’ I would rather have dear England as she is than as 
France is, I do confess—the ‘ price of blood’ has been too heavy 
there. Robert and I think just alike on most points—but if one 
of us two goes further than the other, I conscientiously believe it is 
I. Don’t say that I say so, though! Sometimes, in joke, I call him 
an aristocrat—I cry out ‘d bas les aristocrats ’—because he really 
cares a good deal about external things—perhaps it is an artist’s 
sense of grace that he has, only that I choose to make fun of it. 
For instance about houses, and furniture, and horses and carriages, 
he is far more particular than I ever was orcan be. Then I laugh— 
and then he says it is for my sake. So it may be, and is, ungrateful 
that I am—only that he certainly looks to the things minutely,— 
he has a feeling about them, not altogether Spartan. 

Ah, and if you think that because Robert is perfect to me, 
I never wish for you, dearest things, you are wrong, wrong, wrong! 
I do wish, I do long for you. It is a great drawback not always to 
be with you. But we must contrive the means of seeing you and 
being with you more often—trust to us . . . Write quickly and tell 
me minutely of every thing. This letter of mine goes sooner than 
usual and is shorter—not the least because writing hurts me. 
Give my love to Surtees always. My words are tumbling head over 
heels. I have to write so fast for Robert’s waiting. Loves to all— 
to all. 

Your own 

Ba. 
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LITERARY ACROSTIC. 


A Literary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor of 
Tur CoRNHILL MaGazineE offers two prizes to the most successful 
solvers. ‘The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 
of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 
of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win the 


prizes. 


DovuBLE Acrostic No. 71. 


‘ Three ——-— went sailing away to... , 
Away to... . as the sun went down ; 
Each thought on the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the town.’ 


1. ‘ Like the leaves of the ——— when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen.’ 


bo 


. ‘Not many wise, rich, noble, or profound 
In science win one ——— of heavenly ground.’ 


3. ‘ And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his ———. 


> 


4, ‘ When the wind is southerly I know a hawk from 


> 


a———. 


‘ Let his great ——-— stand 
Colossal, seen of every land, 
And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure.’ 


or 


6. ‘ All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ——— of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer.” 


7. ‘ The love that loves a ——-— coat, 
Should be more uniform ! ’ 





LITERARY ACROSTIC. 


RULES. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page viii of ‘Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue; and he must 
be careful to give also his real name and address. 

4. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references on 
the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send 
them at all. 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 71 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tue Cornutt Macazine, 504 Albermarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive 
not later than July 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 


ProEM: A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 


ANSWER TO No. 70. 


B 
L . Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
I 1.3. 
moge N . Twelfth-Night, i. 5. 
ance D . Julius Cesar, iv. 3. 
. Cymbeline, i. 1. 
. Much Ado about Nothing, ii. 1. 


Acrostic No. 69 (‘ Rider Steed’): The prizes are won by Mrs. Stephen Windsor, 
Lumps Fort, Southsea, Hants, and Miss Kate Glanville, 29 South Hill Park, 
Hampstead, London, N.W.3. These two winners will choose books to the value 
of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 

Competitors will be doing a kindness to the Acrostic Editor if they will refrain 
from sending pins or any other kind of metallic fastener with their answers. 
A half-sheet of paper and a coupon are enough. 
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